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PREFACE 


This spleption of English stories Ins boon ma<lo 
from the work of well-known authors who have an 
established reputation in the field of short ’ story 
■writing:. Not every nondist is able to write a short 
story successfully -many are so much accustomed to 
the larfrer canvas that they find it ditlicult to adapt 

themselves to the smaller spare of the miniature_but 

those whose stories are included in this vohnne. are 
master-craftsmen who have done much to perfect tlio 
art of short story writing in English. 

The indiviilual stories have been chosen for their 
clearness of stylo, suitability of languages and useful, 
ness of idiom, combiuod with a sufficient plot interest 
to hold the attention of the student. 


M. V. WicDGwooD Heatil 
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THE TAPESTRIED CMAMRER 

/*» — 1 »^ 

Sik WAl.TkJ! SCOTT. 




Sonic Im^iiie^s had carried (iciicral Krownc n))oii 
a Unir tlirous^h llie wcsU-rii counties of England, when 
he found iiiniself in tlic vi\injjy-i-Tf a. small country town, 
which presented a scene c>f unconmion beauty, and of a 
character pecu'iariy Enj^dish. 

The little town, with its stalely old chnrcli, whose 
tower bore testimony to the devotion of ajjes Ions; past, 
stood amidst pastjnriiw.nd ei»rn-jields of small iNlent, but 
bounded and dvided with hedgerow limber of great a.gc i 
and size, there were few marks of modern imjirovemcnt. 
Ihc IkiUscs were ohl. hut in good repair; and the beautiful 
little river murmured freely on its way to the left of 
the town, neither restrained by a dam nor Ixjrdered bv a 
towdng-patli. 

Upon a gentle emiucucc, nearly a mile to the south- 


w’ard of the town, w'cre seen. am(»ngst many venerable 
oaks and langlcd thickets, the turrets of a castle, as old 
as the wars of \ork and I,ancastcr. but which seemed 
to have received important alterations during the age of 
Elizabeth and her successor. It had not been a place of 
great size; but wliatevcr accommodation it formerly 
afforded was, it must lx; siippose<l, still to be obtained 
within its walls; at least, such wms the inference which 
General Browne drew' from obsernng tlie smoke arising 
merrily from several of the ancient wreathed and carved 
chimneyjstalks. The wall of the park ran alongside the 

h Wl. 
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highway for two or three hundred yards: and through 
tlic gates could he seen glimpses of woodland scenery. 
Other i)oiiits of view ojiened in succession—now a full 
one of the front of the old castle, and now a side-glimpse 
of its towers ; the >imple and solid strength of the building 
seemed, to show that it Ii;^ heen raised more for defence 
than for ostentation. 

iX'liglited with the paitial glimpses wliich he obtained 
of the castle through the woods an<l glides by which this 
ancient feudal fortress was surrouuled. our military 
traveller was determined to inquire wh.nher it contained 
familv pictures, or other objects of curiosity worthy of a 
stranger's visit. Leaving ^hc viemily of the park, he 
drove througli a clean and well-jiavcd street, and stopped 
at the door of a well-frequented inn. 

I’eforc ordering horses^o proceed on his journey, 
General Browne made inquiries concerning the proprietor 
of the castle which had so attracted his admiration: and 
\vas e(iually surprised and pleased at hearing tlie name of a 
nobleman whom we shall call Lord W'oodville. Mow 
fortunate! Much of Browne's e.irly recollections had 
been connected with young W'oodville whom, by a few 
questions, he now ascertained to lie the owner of this 
fair domain. He liad ))een raised to the peerage by the 
decease of his father a few months before, and ilie term 
of mourning being ended, was now taking possession of 
his jxilernai estate, accompanied hv a select party of 
friends. 

This was delightful news to our traveller. Frank 
W'oodville had been Richard P>rowne's friend at school 
and college; tlieir pleasures and their tasks had been 
the same; and the lionest soldier’s heart warmed to find 
his early friend in possession of delightful a residence, 
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and of an estate, as the la.iidlord assured liiin with a nod 
and a wink^^ fully aikquaie.to maintain anti add to his 
dignitv. Nothing was more natural than that the traveller 
should suspend a journey which was not important, to 
pa\’ a visit to an old friend uiuler such agreeahle 
circumstances. 

The fresh horses, therefore, had only the brief task 
conveying the (lencral’s travelling-carriage to Woodville 
y.vii^astle A porter admitted them at a modern lodge, Inult 
in a style to correspond with the castle itself, and at the 


same time rang a hell to gi'.e warning of the aiiproach 
of visitors. Apparently the .sound of the hell had stopped 
the separation of the company who were bent on the 
various amusements of the morning; for, on entering 
the courtyard, the visitor saw several voung tneu Immging 
about in their sj)(jrting dresses, looking at and criticising 
the dogs, wliich the keeper held in readiness to attend 
their pastimes. As (rciieral Rrownc alighted, the young 
lord came to the gale of the hall, and for an instant gazed, 
as at a stranger, upon the countenance of his friend, on 
which war. with its fatigue, and wounds, had made a 
great alteration. But th.e uncertaintv did not last for 


more than a moment, and the liearty greeting which 
followed was such as can only he exchanged betwixt those 
who have pa.ssed together the merry days of careless 
boyhood or early youth. 

If* I could have formed a wish, mv dear Browne,” 
said Lord Wwdville, “it would have been to have you, 
of all men, here upon this occasion, whicli my friends 
are good enough to hold as a sort of holiday.' Do not 
think you have been unwatched during the years yo.u 
. have been absent from us. I have traced.you through 
your dangers, your triumphs, your misfortunes, and was 
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dcii^dited to sec tliat. whether in victory or defeat, the 
name of mv old friend was always distinjjuished with 
a])])lausc.” 

Tlie General made a siiitahle reply and congratulated 
his friend on his new dignities, and the possession of so 
beautiful a domain. 

“ Nav. you have >een nothing as yet.” said Lord 
^Voodville, “ and 1 tru''t you do not mean to leave us till 
yon are Iietter acmiainletl with it. It is true. I confess, 
that mv present party is rather large, and the old house, 
like ()t!ier places of the kind, does not possess so much 
accommodation as the extent of the outward walls appears 
to promise. Rut, wc can give you a comfortable old- 
fashior.ed room, and I venture to supjH>se that your 
cami)aigns have taugltl you to he glad of worse (luarters.” 

The General shrugged his slioulders and laughed. 
“ I presume." he said. " the worst apartment in \ our 
house is c(''isideral)Iy superior to the old tohaceo-cask in 
which I was faiii. to take up my night’s lodging when 
1 was out in the wilds. There I lay. like Diogenes himself, 
^so delighted witli my covering from the cdenients, that 
I made a vain attempt to have it rolled on to my next 
Cjiuirters; hut iiy coinmamler would give way to no such 
luxurious j)rovisiou, and I took farewell of my beloved 
cask with tears in my eves.” 

“ \\ ell, then, sintv you do not tear your quarters,” 
said Lord W oodville. " you will stay with me fo^^ a week 
at Ica.st. Of guns. dogs, fishing-rods, and means of sport 
by sea and laiul. we have enough and to spare: you cannot 
pitch on an amusement hut we will find the means of 
pursui..g it. But if you prefer the gun and pointer, I 
will go with you mvself.’* 

The General gladly accepted his friendly host’s pro- 



posal in all its points. AfUr a nunninji: of manly cxeivtsc. 
the company met at dinner, where it was the delif,dit of 
Lord Woodvillc to display the hi^di i)rpi>erties nf his re¬ 
covered friend, so as to recommend him to his ”nests. 
most of whom were persons of distinction, lie led (jem ral 
Browne to s])eal< of the scenes he had witnessed : anti as 
•erv word marked alike the hravc otTiccr and the sensible 
..jan. who retainetl possessitm of his cool judi'inent under 
the most imminent dangers, the company looked upon 
the soldier with general rcsjx“ct. as one who had proved 
himself possessed of an nncoinmoti amount of perstmal 


e\ 

m 


courage. 

The dav at Woodville Castle entlcd as is usual in 
such mansiu ns^—hospitality was generous; the exercise 
of the morning required early hours, and noiJiau^after 
eleven o'clock liegan loj:rfTi)|rTothei r several 

apartments. ' 

The young lonOiinfeTfconductetl Ids friend, (ieneral 
Browne, to the chamber destined for him, and it answered 
the description lip had given of it. being comfortable but 
old-fashionetl. The he<l was of the massive form used 
at the end of the seventeenth century, and the curtains 
were of faded silk, heavily trimmed with tarnished gold. 
But then the sheets, the pillows, and l)lanket.s looked de¬ 
lightful to the campaigner when he thought of his 
mansion, the cask! There was an air of gloom in 
the tapc|^ry hangings, wliich. with their worn-out graces 
curtained the walls of the little chamber, and gently' 
umlulatccl as tlw autumnal breeze found its wav throuRh 

irror"T The toilet-table too, with fts 

irror,. draped after the manner of tlie beginning of the 

century, with coloured silk, li.ad an antique, and in so far 

a tnelancholy aspect. But nothing couUl liiaTe lore 
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brightly and cheerfully than the two large wax candles; 
if anything could rival them, it was the flaming faggots 
in the chimney, that sent at once their gleam and their 
warmth through the snug apartment, which, notwith¬ 
standing the antiquity of its appearance, was not wanting 
in the least convenience that modern liahits rendered 


necessary or desirable. 

‘■tins is an old-fashioned sleeping apartment, 
General,” said tlie young lord. “ hut I hope you And 
nothing that makes you w.sh for your old tobacco-cask. 

■' i am not particular respecting my lodgings," replied 
the General, "yet were 1 to make my choice. I would 
prefer this chamber by many degrees to the gayer and 
more modern rooms of your family mansion. Believe 
me. that when I unite its modern air of comfort with its 
venerable antiquity, and recollect that it is your lordship’s 
proi)ertv. I shall feel in better (luarters here than if I were 
in the be.st hotel London could alTord.” 

” I trust—I have no doubt that you will feel yourself 
as comfortable as I wish you. my dear General," said 
the young nobleman: aiul once more bidding bi.s guest 
good-night, lie shook him by the hand and withdrew. 

The General once more looked round him. and in¬ 
ternally congratulating himself on his return to a peaceful 
life, the comforts of which were endeared by the recollec¬ 
tion of the hardships and the dangers he had lately 
sustained, undressed himself, and jirepared for a luxurious 
night’s rest. * 

Here, contrary to the custom of this species of tale, 


we leave the General in iiossession of his room till the 
next morning. 

Tile company assembled for breakfast at an early 
hour, but without the appearance of General Browne, 
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who seemed to be tlie guest thot Lord \\ oodvilie was 
desirous of hmiouring above all wlioin his ho>j)it.iiity 
had assembled around liim. lie move than once ex)irc-sed 
surprise at tlie (ienevars absence, and at length sent a 
servant to make inquiry after him. The man hroii.'ht 
back information that (ieneral I>ro\vne liad been walking 
•abroad since an early hour of tlie morning in .spite of 
the wealhier, whicli was mist\ and un genial.' 

“ The custom of a sijldier.” said the \'oung noble¬ 
man to his friends: '‘many of them cannot sleep after 
the early hour at which their duty usually commands 
them to lie alert.” 


^et the e.'cplanation which Lord W'oodville thii:) 
oftcred to the company seemed hardly saiislactory to 
'his own mind, and it was in a lit o| silence and abstrac¬ 
tion that he awaiteil the retip-n of the l.eiieral. It took 
place nearly an hour after the breakfast hell had rung. 
Ihe Genera! looked fatigued and feverish. Ills hair, 
the powdering and arrangement of which was at that 
time one of the most important details of a man’s toilet, 
^, and marked his fashion as much as, in the present time, 
, 5.1 he lying of a ciavat. or the want of one. was (li.shcvellcd. 
unair ed unpowdered, and dank with dew. Mis clothes 

who l”' - i'' military 

"l™ to r, I r* ‘■‘T atten- 

: to a perulia,"'fire" 

. and you UCl to‘'e~ HoJdW '' I 
. y . satd General Browne rapidly, and yet with 
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ail air oi eniliarrassniem whicli was olivious to his friend. 

He then hastily swallowed a cup of tea and. neglecting 
or refusing whatever else was olTcred. secnied to fall 
into a fit of abstraction. 

“ You will take the gun to-day. General ?" said his 
friend and host, but had to repeat the question twice ere 
he received the abrupt answer: “No. my lord: I am 
sorry I cannot have the honour of spending another ^lay 
with your lordship: iiiv post-horses are ordered, and will 
be here directlv.” ' * 

4 

All who were present showed surpri.se. and T’ord 
W'oodville immediately replied. “ Post-horses, my good 
friend! What can vou possibly want with tliem when 
you promised to stay with me for at least a week? ” 

“ 1 believe.'' said the General, o])viously much 
embarrassed. “ that I might in the jileasure of my first 
meeting with your lordship have said something about 
stop])ing here for a few days; but I have since found it 
altogether impossible.” t 

” I'hat is very extraordinary." answered the y^ung 
nobleman. “ "N’ou seemed quite <lisengagcd yesterday, 
and you cannot have had a summons to-day; for our post 
has not come up from the town, and therefore you cannot 
have received anv letters.” 

General Browne, without giving any further explana¬ 
tion. muttered something about indisjiensable business, 
and insisted on the absolute necessity of his departure in 
a manner which silenced all opposition on the part of his 
host, who saw that his resolution was taken, and forbore 
all further persuasion. 

At least, how'cver.' he said, ‘‘ my dear Browne, 
since go you will or must. I should like to show you the ^ 
view from the terrace, which the mist, that is now rising, 
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■will soon display.” ) 

He threw Ojien a window and stepped down upon 
the terrace as he spoke. The (ieneral followed him 
mechanicallv, but seemed little to attend (o what his host 
■was saying, as, looking across an extended and rich 
prospect, he pointed out the ditTerent objects worthy of 
•observation. Thus they moved on till l^ord Woodvillc 
had attained bis purpose of drawing his guest entirely 
■apart from the rest of the company, when, turning round 

upon him with an air of great s(»leinnity, lie addressed 
liim thus: 


Richard Browne, my old and very dear friend, we 
■:are now alone. Let me beg )-ou to answer upon the word 
'Oi a friend and the honour of a soldier. How did you 
•jn reality rest during last night? ” 

“Most wretchedly indeed, my lord," answered the 
general in the same tone of solemnitv; "so miserably 
that I wou d not run the risk of such a second night, not 
for all tlie lands belonging to this castle." 

"This is most extraordinary," said the vonng lord, 
■as If speak,ng ,o hnnself, “, 1 , 0 ,, there nnt.s't he some- 

have nte, nothing save‘’ZLr°t t 

pause?! ™„tiTc™re f ^‘PPeal, and 

of a nature so pec..!? at^d'^”'" « 

hot ffiat, aparHro:!-Lr-r .r^al:?^^ 


'J.V 
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request of yours. I tliink that sincerity on my part may, 
lead to some explanation about a circumstance equally 
]>ainful and mysterious. I'o others, tlie communication 
1 am about to make might place me in the light of a 
iveak-niinded, siqjerstitioiis fool, who sutfered his own 
imagination to delude and i)ewilder him; but you have- 
known me in childhood and youth, and will not suspect 
me of having adojued in manhood the feelings and frailties 
from which mv earlv years were free.” Here he paused^ 
and his friend replied: 

“ Do not doubt my perfect confidence in the truth 
of vour communication, however strange it may be; I 
know your firmness of disposition too well to suspect 
that vou could l>c made the object of imposition, and 
am aware that }our honour and your friendship will 
«(f,K’lly deter you from exaggerraiug whatever you may 
have witnessed.” 

“ Well, then.” said the General, ” I will proceed 
with mv story as well as I can, relying upon your 
candour, and yet distinctly feeling that I would rather 
face a battery of guns than recall to my mind the odious 
recollections of last night.” 

He ])auscd a second time, and then, perceiving that 
Ixird Woodville remained silent and in an attitude of 
attention, he began, though with obvious reluctance, the 
liistor)' of his night adventures in the Tapestried Chamber. 

” I undressed and went to l>ed. as soon as your 
IfT'bhip left me yesterday evening; but the wood in the 
chiiiiiic) wlrch nearly fronted my bed, blazed brightly 
an ! rl rerfulh-. and aided by a hundred exciting recollec¬ 
tions of my childhood and youth, whicli had been recallej’ 
!))■ the unexjjccted pleasure of meeting you again, pre¬ 
vented n:e from immediately falling asleep. I ought 



ho^vevcr, to say that these renectioiis were all (.f a pleasant 
and agreeable kind, grounded <in a scjise ni having for 
a time exchanged the labour, fatigues and dangers of my 
profession for the enjoyments of a peaceful lite. 

While such jjleasing rc-nectious were .'leiiaig over 
my mind, and gradually lulling me to slumber, 1 was 
suddenly aroused by a sound like that of tlie rustling 
of a silken gown, aiul the tapping of a pair of liighdieeled 
shoes, ns if a woman were walking in the la. am. lie hue 
I could draw the curtain to sec wliat was the mailer, tiie 
figure of a little woman passed Ijetweeii the bed and ibe 
fire. The back of this form was turned \n me and 1 
couUl obseiTc. from tl.c shoulders ami neck, it that 
^jn o.d woman, whose dress was an - Id-fasbioned 

1 thought the inlTLiskui. singular enougb, hut never 
hnr «„rcd for a n.o.nent the idea that rvlou 1 was 

o? heTTr","f "‘-I 'von.,u, 
oith es ahhshntcnt. who had a fancy ,o dress like her 

the circiin,,. ^ IkuI for.-oltei. 

vnd^z «"■ 

=> little, to n ’ TT “"gl'«l 

P*>ssess;on of tp^tirrlheT'’""';’ ^ 

Sracioiis Heaven- niv lord , t'ornd. but 

•lisplay to me! Thcfe was I f “ ditl site 

she was, or any thoiicht of h i 

a f-e which Urft Upon 

imprinted the traces of th^ ^ 
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made, as it seemed, a single and swift stride to the bed 
where I lay. and squatted herself down upon it, in precisely 
the same attitude which I had assumed in the extremity 
of horror, advancin'* her dia bolica l countenance within 
half a \ard of mine, with a grin which seemed to 
intimate the malice and the derision of an incarnate 
fk-nd." 

Here (leneral llrowne stopped and wiped from his 
brow the cold j ei^piration with w’hich the recollection 
of his horrii !e vision had covered it. 

” .Mv lord.” he said, " I am no coward. I have been 
in all the mortal <langers incidental to my profession, 
and I mav truh' boa.st that no man ever knew Richard 
Browne dishonour the sword he wears; byt in tliese 
liorrihle circumstances, uiidcr the eyes, and, as it seemed, 
almost in the grasp, of an incarnation of an evil spirit, 
all firmness forsook me, all manhood melted from me 
lilce wa.\ in the furnace, and I felt mv hair bristl e. The 
current of mv life-liltiod ceased to flow, and I sank back 
in a swoon, as much a victim to panic terror as ever 
w’as a village girl or child of eleven years old. How long 
] lay in this condition I cannot pretend to guess. But 
I W’as roused iiy the castle clock striking one, so loud 
that it seemed as if it were in the very room. It was 
some lime licfore I dared open my eyes, lest they should 
again encounter the horrible spectacle. When, how’ever, 
i summoned courage to look up. she was no longer visible. 
My fn-st idea was to pull mv bell, w'ake the servants, and 
remove to a garret or a hay-loft, to be ensured against 
a second visitation. Kay, 1 will confess the truth, that 
my resolution was altered, not by the shame of exposing 
mysel'f, Ijut by tiie fear that, as the bell cord hung by 
tlie chimney. I jiught, in making my way to it, be again 
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crossed by the fiendish hag. who, I figured to myself, 
might be still lurking about ^omc corm-r of lhc apartment 

I will not pretend to describe what hni and cold 
fever-fits tormented me for the rest of ^dic night, through 
broken sleep and vve'ary vigils. A hundred ternhle nlijccls 
appeared to haunt me; but there was the great dilTeience 
betwixt the vision which 1 have descrihed and those 
which follow'ed, that I knew the last to he deceptions 
of my own fancy and over-excited nerves. 

Day at last aj)peared, and I rose from my bed ill 
in health and humiliated in mind. 1 was ashamed ot 


myself as a man and a soldier, an<l still more so at feeling 
my own extreme desire to escape from the haunted room. 
This desire, however, conquered all other considerations; 
so chat huddling on my clothes with tl\e nio>t careless 
haste, I made my escape from your lordship's iiKuision, 
to seek in the open air some relief to my nervous system, 
shaken as it was by this horrible encounter with a v isi tant, 
for such I must believe her, from the oilier world. Your 
lordship has now heard the cause of my discomposure, 
and of my sudden desire to leave your hospitable castle. 
In other places I trust we may often meet; but God 
protect me from ever spending a second night under 
that roof! ” 

I 

Strange as the Gcncrars talc was, he s])okc with 
such a deep air of conviction, that it cut short all the 
usual comments wliich are made on such stories. Lord 
Woodville never once asked him if he was sure he did 
not dream of the a pparition, or suggested any of tlie 
po.ssibilities by which it is fashionable to e-xplam- super¬ 
natural appearances, qs wild wanderings of the fancy 
or deceptions of th^^ optic nerves. On the contrary, 

he seemed deeply impressed with the truth aiid: reality 

/ 

• / 

( 
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of what he had heard: and after a considerable pause, 
regretted, with nuicli ajjpcarance of sincerity, that 
liis early friend should in Ids house liave suffered 
so severely. 

“ I .'•in the more sorry for your pain, my dear 
Browne,” he conlinucd, “ in that it is the unhappy, though 
most iine.xj ected, result of an experiment of my own. 
You must know tliat, for my father and grandfather’s 
Time, at least, tiic apartment which was assigned to you 
last night had been shut on account of reports that it 
was disturbed by supernatural sights and noises. I caused 
the Tai)cstried Chamber, as we call it, to be opened; and 
without destroying its air of antiquity, I had such new 
articles of furniture placc<l in it as became these modern 
times. 'W-t. as the opinion that the room was haunted 
t ery strongly prevailed among the domestics, and was also 
known in the neighbourhood and to many of mv friends, 
I feared some prejudice might be entertained by the first 
occupant of the Tapestried Chamber. I felt that this 
might tend to revive the evil report under which it had 
laboured and so disappoint my purpose of rendering it 
a useful jiart of the bouse. I must confess, my dear 
Browne, that your arrival yesterday, agreeable to me for 
a thousand reasons besides, seemed the most favourable 
opportunity of removing the unpleasant rumours which 
altaclied to the toom. since your courage was indubitable, 

any preoccupation on the subject, 
i c' uld not, therefore, have chosen a more fitting subject 
for my experiment.” 

Lpon my life, said General Browne, somewhat 
hastily. ■ I am infinitely obliged to your lordship—very 
particularly indelited indeed. I am likely to remember 
for some time the consequences of the experiment, as 
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■your lordsliip is pleased to call it. . „ -i 

“ Nay, now you are unjust, my dear friend,” saad 

Lord Woodville. “You have only to reflect for a sinfrle 
moment, in order to be convinced that 1 could not foresee 
the possibility of the pain to which yovi have been so 
unhappily exposed. I was yesterday morning' a complete 
■'«Geptie on the subject of supernatural appearances. Nay. 
I am sure that, had 1 told you what was said about that 
room, tliose very reports would have induced you. hy your 
-own choice, to select it for v«)nr acconiniodatiou. It was 
my misfortune, perhaps mv error, hut really cannot he 
termed my fault, that you have been afllicted so strangely.” 

“Strangely indeed!” said the (jcneral. resinning his 
.good temper; “ and I acknowledge that I have no right 
' to be otTended with your lordship for treating me like 
what 1 used to think mv.self, a man of ionic firmness 
and courage. But 1 see mv post-horses have arrivetl, 
•and I must not detain vou from vonr amusements.” 

Nay, my old friend.’ said Lord Woodville, “ since 
you cannot stay with us another day, which, indeed, I 
■can no longer urge, give me at least half an hour more. 
You used to love pictures, and 1 have a gallery of portraits, 
some of them by famous artists, representing ancestors 
to whom this property and castle formerly belonged. I 
think some of them will strike you as possessing merit.” 

General Browne accepted the invitation, though some¬ 
what unwillingly. It was evident he was not to breathe 
freely or at ease till he left Woodville Castle far behind 

’ s invitation, however • 

' and the less so, that he was a little ashamed of the peevi.d*.! 

■ Jiess which he had displayed towards his well-meaiiihg 
; •entertainer. 

.The General, therefore, followed Lord WoodvHIe 
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through several rooms, into a long gallery hung with 
])ictures. whicli the latter pointed out to his guest, telling 
the names, and giving some account of the personages- 
whose portraits presented themselves in progression. 
General Browne was but little interested in the details, 
which these accounts conveyed to. him. They were, in¬ 
deed. of the kind which are usually found in an old family 


gallery. But when they gained the middle of the gallery,. 
Lord \\ oodville beheld General Browne suddenly start, 
and assume an attitude of the utmost surprise, not unmixed 
with fear, as his e\cs were caught and suddenlv riveted' 
by a portrait of an old lady in tlie fashionable dress of 
the end of the seventeenth century. 


'fhere .she is,” he exclaimed, “ there she i.^, in fornt 


and features, though inferior in dej noniac expression to- 
the accursed hag who visited me last night.” 

‘ If that be the case,” said the young nobleman,. 

” tlicre can remain no longer any doubt of the horrible- 
reality of your ^)antion.. That is the picture of a wretch¬ 
ed ancestress of mine, of wlK)se crimes a black and fearful 
catalogue is recorded in the family history. The recital 
of them would Ije too horrible: it is enough to say that 
in your fatal apartment dreadful murder was committed,. 

I will restore it to the solitude in which the better judg¬ 
ment of those who preceded me had placed it; and never 
sliall anyone, so long as I can prevent it. be exposed to a 
repetition of the supernatural horrors which could shake ' 
such courage as yours.” 


J bus the fi lends, who had met with such glee, parted 
in a vei-)’ different mood—L^rd Woodviile to command 
tlic Tapestried Cliamber to be dismantled and the door 
built up; and General lirou-ne to seek in some less 
beautitui country, and with some less di-mified friend 
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forgetfulness of the painful night which he had pris^orl 
in Woodville Castle. 


Sir Walter Scott (1771)—1832) was boni in Ediiiljurgh. He 

studied for the Bar, but afterwards decided on a literary career 

and became famous as a writer of historical fiction and poems. 

H is first preat original work, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a 

story in verse, was well received and was followed by Maniiion 

and o'her poems. He afterwards began to write novels, two of 

the finest bnng Iranlioe and Kenihvorth. 

Wars of York and Lancaster: Civil wars of the fifteenth 

ceniiivv. 

• 

Feudal fortress: Fortress Iniilt in feudal times. Under the 
feudal system which existed in Europe in the Middle Apes, the 
ntijles or overlords let out land to tenants over whom they hcld^ 
extensive rights of service. 

Diogenes: A Greek philosopher who lived in a tub. 

Pitch upon: Happen to choose. 

Pointers: A breed of dogs used to point at game. 
Properties: Used in this sense means qualilics. 

, Stolen a march: Got a start unobserved. 
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THE SOUIRE’S STORY 


F.MZABETII GASKF-LL. 

In the year 1769 the little town of Harford was 
•thrown into a state of great excitement by tlie intelligence 
that a gentleman (and ‘quite the gentleman.’ said the* 
landlord of the George Inn) had been looking at Mr. 
Clavering’s old house. This house was neither in the 
town nor in the country. It stood on the outskirts of 
Barford, on the roadside leading to Derbv. The last 
occupant had been a Mr. Clavering—a Xorthimiberland 
gentleman of good family—who had come to live in 
Barford while he was but a younger son; but when some 
elder branches of the family died, he had returned to 
take possession of the family estate. The house of which 
I speak uns called the White House, from its being 
covered with a greyish kind of stucco^ It had a good 
.garden at the back, and Mr. Clavering had built cai)iial 
stables, with what were then considered the latest improve¬ 
ments. The point of good stabling was expected to let 
the house, as it was in a hunting county ; otherwise it 
had few recommendations. There were many bed-rooms; 
some entered through others, even to the number of five, 
leading one beyond the other; several sitting-rooms of 
the .small and poky, kind, wainscoted round with wood, 
and then painted a heavy slate colour; one good dining¬ 
room, and a drawing-room over it, both looking into the 
•garden, with pleasant bow-windows. 
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Such was the accommodation offered by the White 
] House. It did not seem to l)e very temptin'^ to slraiii^ers, 

; though the good people of Harford rather ])ride(l them¬ 
selves on it as the largest house in the town. 

I mention these tilings that you mav have an idea nf 
i the desirability of the letting of the White llouse in the 
Barfordites’ imagination; and yon must add for yourselves 
■ the hustle, the mystery, and the im])ortance which every 
. little event cither causes or assumes in a small town; and 
then, perhaps, it will he no wonder to you that twenty 
ragged little urchins accfunpanied the “ gentlenvui ” afore¬ 
said to the door of the White House; and that, although 
he was aliove an hour insjiccting it. under the auspices 
• of ^^r. Jones, the agent’s clerk, thirty more had joined 
themselves on to -the wondering crowd before* his exit. 


- and awaited such crumbs of intelligence as they could 
gather before they were threatened or whipped out of 
hearing distance. Presently, out came tlie " gentleman ” 

■ and the lawyer s clerk. The latter was speaking as he 

■ followed the former over the threshold. The gentleman 
was tall, well-dressed, handsome; hut there was a sinister 
cold look in his quick-glancing, light blue eye. which a 
keen oliserver might not have liked. There were no 
keen observers among the boys, and gaping girls. But 
they stood too near; inconv-eniently close; and the gentle¬ 
man. lifting up his right hand, in which he carried a short 
ridmg-whip, dealt one or two sharp blows to the nearest, 
with a look of savage enjoyment on his face as they moved 

,.away whimpering and crying. An instant after Ins 

■ expression of countenance had changed. 

^ of money, 

and throwing it into the 

■ ™dst of then,. ‘ Scramble for it! fight it out. 0,7^5! 
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coir.c this afternoon, at three, to the George, and Ill 
throw vou out some more.’ So the Ix^ys hurrahed foi 
him as he walked ott with the agent’s clerk. He cjiuctikd. 
to himself, as-over a pleasant thought. 'I’ll have some 
fun with those lads.' he said; 'I'll teach 'em to comg . 

ri! tell vou what I'll do. 
the ftre-shovel that it shall 
hum their fingers. Vou come and sec the faces and the 
liowlintr. I shall be verv glad if vou will dine with me 
at two: and l>v that time I may have made up my mind 
respecting the house.’ 

Mr. Jones, the agent’s clerk, agreed to come to the 
George at two. but somehow he had a distaste for his 
eniertaii’.er. .Mr. lones would not like to have said, 
even to himself, that a man with a purse full of money, 
who kept many horses, and sjKike familiarly of noble¬ 
men—abwve all. one who thought of taking the White- 
House—could be any:hing but a gentleman; but still the 
unea^v w^’inder as to who this Mr. Roblns'n Higgins 
could be. filled the clerk’s mind long after Mr. Higgins- 
and Mr. Higgins's servants had taken possession of the 
White House. 

The White Hou>e was re-stuccoed (this time in a 
pale yellow colour), and put into thorough repair by the 
accommodating and delighted landlord; while his tenant 
seemed inclined to spend any amount of money on internal 
decorations, which were showy and effective in their 
dtarac'.cr. enough to make the While House a nine days’ 
wonder to the good people -^f Barford. The slate-coloured 
jiaints l»ecanie pink, and were finished with gold; the old- 
fashioned lianisiers were replaced by newly gilt ones; 
but, above all. the stables were a sight to be seen. Since- 
the days of the Roman Emperor never was tliere such 
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with short high steps, in repressed ^ 

grooni came witlr them; yet they rcqurretl Ire tare of tl rce 
men. Mr. Higgins, however, preterred en.gagtng n o 
lads out of Barford; and Barford highly api.rovcd of 
his preference. Not only was it kind and thoughtful to 
<riYe employment to the lounging lads 'themselves, but they 
were receiving a good training in Mr. Higgins s slal.'lcs. 
The district of Derbyshire, in which Barford was situated, 
was too dose to Leicestershire not to support a hunt 
and a pack of Iiounds. The master of the hounds was 
.a certain Sir Harry Manley wlio was a great hniseman. 
Sir Harry's a])prohation was withheld until he had seen 
a man on horseback; and if liis scat there was stpiarc and 
■easy, his hand light, and his courage good, Sir Harry 
hailed him as a brother. / ' / ,/ 

Mr. Higgins attended the first meet of the season. 
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mot as a subscriber, but as an amateur. The Barford 
huntsmen prided themselves on their bold riding; and 
Jtlieir knowledge of the country came Jjy nature; yet 
this new strange man, whom nobody knew, was in at 
the death, sitting on his horse, both well breathed and 
<alm, without a hair turned on the sleek skin of the latter, 
<iddressing the old huntsman as he hacked ofF the tail of 
the fox; and he, the old man, w'ho was testy even under 
Sir Harry’s slightest rebuke, and flew* out on any other 
member of the hunt that dared to utter a Word against 
his sixty years’ experience as stable-boy, groom and 
poacher he, old Isaac Wormeley, was meekly listening 
to the wisdom of this stranger, only now and then giving 
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one of Iiis quick, up-turning, cunning glances, not unhke- 
tile sharp o‘tr-canny look's of the poor deceased Reynard, 
round whom the hounds were howling, unadmonished by 
the short whip, which was now tucked into Wormeley’s 
well-worn iiocket. When Sir Harry rode into the copse- 
full of (lead lirushwood and wet-tangled grass—and was 
followed hy the members of the hunt, as one by one they 
cantered jiast, Mr. Higgins took off his cap and bowcet 
—half (lelerentially, half insolently—with a lurking smile 
in the corner of his eye at the discomfited looks of one 
or two of Ihe laggards. “ A famous run. sir." said Sir 
liarr\-. ‘ The first lime vou liave hunted in our country; 
hut I ho];e we shall see you often.’ 

" I hope to become a memlK-r of the hunt, sir,” said 
Mr. Higi;ins. 

“ Most happy—proud. I am sure, to receive so daring 
a rider among us. ^'(iu took the Cro])per-gate. I fancy; 
wh.ile .sonic of oiir friends here''—scowling at one or two 
cowards by way of finishing his speech. " Allow me to 
introduce mvself as master of the hounds." He fumbled ill' 
his waistcoat pocket for the card on which his name was 
formally inscribed. " Some of our fritnds here are kind: 
enough to come b.omc with me to dinner; might I ask for 
the honour ? ’’ 


" My mine is Higgins.” replied the stranger, bowing 
low. “ I am only lately come to occupy the White House 
at Rarford, and I have not as yet presented my letters, 
of introduction." 

" I fang it! ” rcp’ied S:r Harry; “a man with a seat 
hke yours, and that good brush in your hand, might ride 
up to anv door in the country ('I’m a f.eicestershire mani), 
and l)c :i welcome guest. Mr. Higgins, I shall be proud 
to become Ijctter acquainted with you over my dinner 
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tabic. 
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Mr knew prettv well bow to improve the 

accmnintaiK'e"''thus bcRiin. He could sin^ a j-ood son-j. 
tell'a coo<l story, and was welt up in practical jokes ; with 
plenty" of that keen worldly sense, which seems like an 
instinct in some men, and which m this case taught him 
on whom he miglit play off such jokes, with impunity 
from llicir resentment, and with a security of applause 
from the more hnisteroiis, vehement, or prosperous. At 
the cud of twelve months Mr. Robinson Higgins was, out- 
and-out. the most jiopular member of the Barford hunt, 
as bis first patron, Sir Harry, chserved one evening, 
when they were just leaving the dinner-table of an old 
hundng squire in the neighbourhood. 

“ Because, you know,” said Squire Hearn, holding 
S‘r Harry by the button,—” I mean, you see, this young 
man is fond of Catherine; and she’s a good girl, and will 
have ten tl‘.oii.sand pounds down, the day she’s married, 
by her mother’s will; aud excuse me, Sir Harry—but I 
should not like my girlfto throw herself aw’ay.” 

Though Sir Harry,'had a long ride before him, and 
hut the early and short light of a new moon to take 
it in, his kind heart was so much touched by Squire 
Hearns frenibling. tearful anxiety, that he stopped and 
tinned back into the dining-room to say, with more 
Jisseverations than I care to give: > 

My good Squire, I may say, I know that man pretty 
well by this time; and a better fellow never existed. If 
1 had twenty daughters he should have the pick of them.” 

'Squire Her.rn never thought of asking the groimds 
tor his old friend's opinion of Mr. Higgins; it had been 
fiven with too much earnestness for any doubts to cross 
we o.d mans mind as to the possibility of its not being 
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well founded. Mr. Hearn was not a doubter, or a thinker, 
or suspicious by nature; it was simply his love for 
(.'atherinc. his only daughter, tliat jironipted his anxiety 
in the case l and, after w hat Sir Harry had said, the old 
man could totter with an easy mind, though not with very 
steady legs, into the drawing-room, where his bonny, 
blushing daughter Catherine and Mr. Higgins stood close 
together on the hearthrug—he whispering, she listening 
wall downcast eyes. She looked so hai)py. so like her 
<lcad n.other had looked when the Squire w’as a young 
.man. that all his thought was how to please her most. 
His son and heir was about to be married, and bring his 
wife to live with the Squire. Harford and the White 
House were not distant an hour’s ride; and, even as these 
Al:oi;giits passed through his mind, he asked Mr. Higgins, 
it lie could slay all night—the young moon was already 
;,L‘t—the r(j;Kls would l)e dark—and Catherine looked im 




w’ith a pretty an.xicty winch, however, had not much doubt 
ill it, for the answer. 

With every encouragement of this kind froi 
old Sf'iiire, it took everybody rather by snip 
one morning, it was discovered that Mi 
Hearn was missing; and when, according 
fashion in such cases, a note ,was found, say| 
bad clojicd vritli “ tlie man of her heart,” 'aj 
(irctna Green, no one could imagine why sb 
ouictly have stopped at home and been marr] 

;]:nrish church. She liad always been a roma 
mental girl; very pretty and very afTcctlonate^ jf; 
mr.cli spoiled, and very much wanting in comman 
Hc'r indulgent fatlier was deeply hyrt at thi.s/A>ja.T)t 
<oiilklence in lifs ncver-var\nng afTection; but/wn^ 

came, hot with indignation from the Bari/net’^ (his. 
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future father-in-law’s house, where every form of law and 
of ceremony was to accompany his own impending 
marriage), Squire Hearn pleaded the cause of the young 
couple with imploring urgency, and protested that it was 
a piece of spirit in his daughter, which he admired and 
was proud of. However, it ended with Mr. Nathaniel 
Hearn’s declaring that he and his wife would have nothing 
to do with his sister and her husband. “ Wait till you’ve 
seen him. Nat!” said the old Squire, trembling with his 
distressful anticipations of family discord. ” He’s an 
excuse for any girl. Only ask Sir Harry's opinion of 
him.” 


“Confound Sir Harry! So that a man sits his horse 
well. Sir Harry cares nothing about anything else. Who 
is this man—this fellow? Where does he come from? 
What arc his means? Who are his familv?” 




He comes from the south—Siirrev or Somerset¬ 
shire, I forget which; and he pays liis wav well and 
l^rally. There's not a tradesman in Barford but says 
^no more for money than for water; he spenda 
ye, Nat. I don t know who his family are, 
with a coat of arms, which may tell you if 
know—and he goes regularlv to collect his 
■s estates in the south. Oh, Nat; if you would 

Idly, I should be as well pleased with Kitlv’s 
as any father in the county.” 

Nathaniel Hearn frowned, and muttered an oath 
to himself. The poor old father was reaping the 
quences of his weak indulgence to his two children 
her Nathaniel Hearn kept apart from Catherine 
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he was careful to equivocate when he returned home the 
next day; an equivocation which was w^ell interpreted by 
'the surly, proud Nathaniel. But the younger Mr. and 
Mrs. Hearn were the only people who did not' visit 
at the W'hite House. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins were decid¬ 
edly more popular than their brother and sister-in-law. 
She made a very pretty, sweet-tempered hostess, and her 
education had not been such as to make her intolerant of 
any want of refinement in the associates who gathered 
round her husband. She had gentle smiles for everyone 
and unconsciously played an admirable second in her 
husband's project of making himself universally popular. 

But there is some one to make ill-natured remarks, 
and draw ill-natured conclusions from very simple causes, 
in every place; and in Barford this bird of ill-omen was 
a Miss Pratt. She did not hunt—so Mr. Higgins’s ad¬ 
mirable riding did not call out her admiration. She did 
not drink—so the well-selected wines, so lavishly dispensed 
among his guests, could never mollify Miss Pratt. She 
could not bear comic songs, so, in that way, her approba¬ 
tion was impregnable. And these three secrets of 
popularity constituted Mr. Higgins’s great charm. Miss 
Pratt sat and watched. Her face looked immovably grave 
at the end of any of Mr. Higgins’s l)est stories; but there 
was a keen, needle-like glance of her unwinking little - 
eyes, which Mr. Higgins felt rather than saw, and which 
made him shiver, even on a hot day. when it fell upon 
him. Miss Pratt was a dissenter, and, to propitiate her, 
Mr. Higgins asked the dissenting minister whose services 
she attended to dinner; kept himself and his company in 
good order; gave a handsome donation to the poor of the 
chapel. All in vain—Miss Pratt stirred not a muscle 
more of her face tow-ards graciousness; and Mr. Higgins 
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was conscious that, in spite of all his open efforts to 
captivate Mr. Davis, there was a secret influence on the 
other side, throwing in doubt and suspicions, and evil 
interpret<rtions of all he said or did. Miss Pratt, the little, 
plain old maid, living on eighty pounds a year, was the 
thorn in the popular Mr. Higgins's side, although she 
had never spoken one uncivil word to him; indeed, oh 
the contrary, had treated Ihm with a stilT and elaborate 
civility. 

It was noticed that Mr. Higgins was remarkably 
careful of his health. He ate. drank, took exercise, rested, 
b\' sonic secret rules of his own; occasionally bursting 
into an excess, it is true, hut only on rare occasions—such 
as when he returned from visiting his estates in the south, 
and collecting his rents. 'I'hat unusual exertion and 
fatigue—for there were no ^tage-coaches within forty 
miles of Harford, and he. like most country gentlemen of 
'that day, would have p.referred riding if there had been 
—seemed to require some strange exce.^s to compensate 
for It: and rumours went through the town tliat he shut 
himself up, and drank enormously for some days after 
his return. But no one was admitted to these orgies. 

One day—they remembered it well afterward—the 
houiKls met not far from the town; and the fox was 
found m a part of the wild heath, which was beginninr 
to be enclosed by a few of the more wealthv tow-nspeople! 

m e “ ■'“'“■■'e ‘hemseives-houses‘father 

Ami! ^ ‘ lived in 

Among tl,ese the principal was a Mr. Dudgeon 

famlfe aboutite’ firm o'f Vd“‘ f 

marriage-settlements and thl n the 

for generations. mI Dudgeo," InJ hilt r^ 
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bility of collecting the landowner’s rents just as the present 
Mr. Dudgeon had at the time of which I speak: and as 
his son and his son’s son have done since. Their business 
was a hereditary estate to them; and with something of 
the old feudal feeling was mixed a kind of proud humility 
at their position towards the squires wliose family secrets 
they had mastered, and the mysteries of whose fortunes 
and estates were better known to the Messrs. Dudgeons 
than to themselves. 

Mr. John Dudgeon had built himself a house on 
Wildbury Heath; a mere cottage as he called it: but 
though only two stories high, it si)rcad out far and wide, 
and-work-people from Derby had been sent for on purpose 
to make the inside as complete as possible. The gardens 
too were exquisite in arrangement, if not very extensive; 
and not a flower was grown in them but of the rarest 
species. It must have been somewliat of a mortification 
to the owner of this dainty place wOien, on the day of 
which I speak, the fox, after a long race, during which 
he had described a circle of many miles, took refuge in 
the garden; but Mr. Dudgeon put a good face on the 
matter wdien a gentleman hunter, rode across the velvet 
lawn, and tapping at the window’ of the dining-room with 
his whip-handle, asked permission to enter his garden 
and have the fox uneartlied. Mr. Dudgeon compelled 
himself to smile assent, and then he hastily gave orders 
to have all that the house afforded of provision set out 
■for luncheon, guessing rightly enough that a six hours’ 
Tun would give even homely fare an acceptable welcome. 
He bore without wincing the entrance of the dirty boots 
Jnto his exquisitely dean rooms; he only felt grateful 
for the care with which Mr. Higgins strode about, 
laboriously and noiselessly moving on the tip of his toes. 
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as he inspected the rooms with a curious eye. 

“I’m going to build a house myself, Dudgeon; and, 
upon my word, I don t think I could take a better model 
than yours.” 

“Oh! my poor cottage would be too small to afford 
any hints for such a house as you would wish to build, 
Mr. Higgins,” replied Mr. Dudgeon, gently rubbing his 
hands nevertheless at the compliment. 

“Not at all! not at all! l.et me see. You have 
dining-room, drawing-room,”—he hesitated, and Mr. 
Dudgeon filled up the blank as he expected. 

“ hour sitting-^'ooms and the bedroom,; But all''w 
me to show you over the house. 1 confess 1 took some 
pains in arranging it. and, tliough far smaller than what 
you would require, it may, nevertheless, aiTord you 
some hints.” 

So they left the eating gentlemen with their mouths 
and their plates quite full, and the scent of the fox over- 
poweiing that of the rashers of ham; and they carefully 

inspected all the ground-fioor rooms. Then Mr. Dudgeon 
said: 

If you are not tired, Mr. Higgins—it is rather my 
hobby, so you must pull me up if vou are—w^e will go 
upstaiis, and I will show you my sanctum." 

Mr. Dudgeon s sanctum was the centre room, over 
the porch, which formed a balcony, and which was care- 
ully filled with choice flowers in pots. Inside, there 
were all kinds of clever contrivances for hiding the real 
strength of all the boxes and chests required by the 
particular nature of Mr. Dudgeon’s business; for although 
office was in Barford. he kept, (as he informed Mr. 
iggms), what was the most valuable here, as being safer 
than an office which was locked up and left every night. 
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But, as Mr. Higgins reminded him with a sly poke in 
the side, when next they met, his own house was not 
over-secure. A fortnight after the gentlemen of the 
Barford Imnt lunclied there, Mr. Dudgeon’s strong-box.— 
in his sanctum upstairs, with the mysterious spring-bolt 
to the window invented by himself, and the secret of 
which was only known to the inventor and a few of his 
most intimate friends, to whom he had proudly shown 
it;—this strong-box, containing the collected Christmas 
rents of half a dozen landlords (there was then no bank 
nearer than Derby), was rifled; and the secretly rich 
Kir. Dudgeon had to stop his agent in his purchases of 
paintings b\ Flemish artists because the money v-as 
required to make good the missing rents. 

The constables of those days were quite incapable of 
obtaining any clue to the robber or robbers: and though 
one or two vagrants were taken up and brought before 
Mr. Dunover and Mr. Higgins, the magistrates who 
iisuailv attended in the court-room at Barford, there was 
no evidence brought against them, and after a couple of 
nights’ imprisonment in the lock-ups they were set at 
liberty. Bui it became a standing joke with Mr. Higgins 
to ask’ Mr. Dudgeon, from time to time, whether he could 
recommend him a place of safety for his valuable; or, 
if he had made any more inventions lately for securing 
houses from robl^ers. 


.About two years after this time—about seven years 
after Mr. Higgins had l)een married—one Tuesday 
e\ening. Mr. Davis was sitting reading the news in the 
coffee-iotmj of the George Inn. He belonged to a club 
of gerlflemen who jijct -there occasionally to^play cards, 
to read what 'few newspapers and magazinc^^ere publish¬ 
ed in those days, to chat about the market at Derby, and 
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prices all over the county. This Tuesday night it was a 
■black frost: and few i)eoplc were in the room. Mr. Davis 
was anxious to finish an article in the Ccnllcimiu’s 
Magachic; indeed, he was taking notes from it. intending 
to answer it. and yet unable with his small income to 
purchase a copy. So he stayed late; it was i)ast nine, 
and at ten o’clock the room was closed. lUit while he 
wrote. Mr. Higgins came in. He was pale and haggard 
with cold. Mr. Davis, who had had for some time sole 
possession of the fire. inove{l politely on one side and 
handed to the new-comcr the sole London newspaper 
which the room afforded. Mr. Higgins accepted it, and 
made some remark on the intense coldness of the weather; 
but Mr. Davis was too full of bis article, and intended 
reply, to fall into conversation readily. Mr. Higgins 
hitched his chair nearer to the fire, and put his feet on 
• the fender, giving an audible shudder. He put the news¬ 
paper on one end of the table near him, and sat gazing 
into the red embers of the fire, croucl'ing down over them 
as if his very marrow were chilled. At length he said: 

“ There is no account of the murder at Bath in that 
paper?” Mr. Davis, who had finished taking his notes, 
and was preparing to go. stopped short, and asked: 

“Has there been a murder at Bath? No! I have 
not seen anything of it—who was murdered?” 

“ Oh! it was a shocking, terrible murder! ” said 
Mr. Higgins, not raising his look from the fire, but gazing 
on with his eyes dilated till the whiles were seen all 
round them. “ A terrible, terrible murder! I wonder 
what will become of the murderer! I can fancy the red 
glowing centre of that fire—look and see how infinitely 
distant it sjpms, and how the distance magnifies it into 
something awful and unquenchable.” 
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“ My clear sir, you are feverish; how you shake and 
shiver!” said Davis, thinking privately that his 

companion iiad symptoms of fever, and that he was 
wandering in his mind. 

“Oh. no!” said Mr. Higgins. “I am not feverish. 
It is the night wliich is so cold.” And for a time lie 
talked wiili Mr. Davis about the article in the Gciitleinau’s 
Maf/aciuc, for he was rather a reader himself, and could 
take more interest in Mr. Davis’s pursuits than most of 
the i)eople at Barford. At lengtli it drew near to ten, 
and Mr. Davis rose up to go home to his lodgings. 

“ No, Davis, don’t go. I want you here. We w^ll 
have a bottle of ]iort together, and that will put you into 
good humour. I want to tell you about this murder.” he 
continued, dropping his voice, and speaking hoarse and 
low. “ She was an old woman, and he killed her. sitting 
reading her Bible by her own fireside!” He looked at 
Mr. Davis with a strange searching gaze, as if trying to 
find some sympathy in the horror wliich the idea presented 
to him. 

“Who do you mean, my dear sir? What is this 
murder you are so full of? No one has been murdered 
here.” 

“No, you fool! I tell you it was in Bath!” said 
Mr. Higgins, with sudden passion; and then calming 
himself to most velvet-smoothness of manner, he laid his 
hand on Mr. Davis’s knee, there, as they sat by the fire, 
and gently detaining liim, liegan the narration of the crime 
he was so full of; but his voice and manner were con¬ 
strained to a stony quietude: he never looked in Mr. 
Da\iss face; once or twice, as Mr. Davis remembered 
afterwards, his grip tightened like a compressing vice. 

She lived in a small house in a quiet, old-fashioned 
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street, she and her niai<l. Peoi>le said she was a ^ood .old 
woman; but for all that, she hoarded and lioarded, and 
never gave to the poor. Mr. Davis, it is wicked not to 
give to tire jioor—wicked--wicked, is it not? I always 
give to the poor, for once I read in the Riblc that ‘ Charity 
covereth a muitiiude of sins.' The wicked old won:an 
never gave. ])ut hoarded her money, and saved, and saved. 
Some one heard of it; I say she threw a temptation in 
his way, and God will punish her for it. And this man— 
or it might be a woman, wlio knows?—and this person— 
heard ah-o that she went to church in the mornings, and 
her maid in the afternoons: and so—while the maid was 
at church, and the street and tlie house quite still, and 
the darkness of a winter afternoon coming on—she was 
nodding over the Bible—and that, mark you! is a sin, 
and one that God will avenge sooner or later; and a step 
came in the dusk up the stair, and that jxirson I told you 
of stood in the room. At first he—no! At first, it is 
supposed for, you understand, all this is mere guess¬ 
work it is supposed that he asked I'.er civilly enough 
to give him her money, or to tell him where it was; hut 
the old miser defied him, and would not ask for mercy 
bnd give up her keys, even when he threatened her, hut 
looked him in the face as if he had been a baby—Oh, 
God! Mr. Davis, I once dreamt when I was a little 
innocent boy that I should commit a crime like this, and 
I wakened up crying; and my mother comforted me— 
that is the reason I tremble so now—that and the cold, 
tor it is very very cold! ” 

“ But did he murder the old lady? ” asked Mr. Davis. 

beg your pardon, sir, but I am interested by your 
story.” ' 

Yes! he cut her throat; and there she lies yet in 
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lier qMiet little parlour, with her face upturned and all 
ghastly white, in the middle of a pool of blood. Mr. 
Davis, this wine is no better than water; I must have 
some brandy! ” 

Mr. Davis was horror-struck by the story, wliich 
seemed to have fascinated him as much as it liad done 
bis companion. 

Have thev got anv clue to the murderer ? ” said he. 
Mr. Higgins drank down half a tumbler of raw brandy 
before he answered. 

“ No! no clue whatever. They will never be able to 
discover him; and I should not wonder, Mr. Davis—I 
should not wonder if he repented after all. and did bitter 
penance for his crime; and if so—will there be mercy 
for him at the last dav?” 

“ (iod knows! ” said Mr. Davis, with solemnity. “ It 
is an awful story,” continued he, rousing himself; “I 
hardly like to leave this warm, light room and go out 
into the darkness after hearing it. Rut it must be done,” 
buttoning on his greatcoat—” I can only say I hope and 
trust they will find out the murderer and hang him. If 
you’ll take my advice, .Mr. Higgins, you’ll have your 
bed warmed, and drink a treacle-posset just the last 
thing.” 

The next morning, Mr. Davis ufent to call on Miss 
Pratt, who was not very well; and. by way of being 
agreeable and entertaining, he related to her all he had 
heard the night before about the murder at Bath; and 
really lie made a very long connected story out of it, 
and interested Miss Pratt very much in the fate of the 
old lady—j)artly because of a similarity in their situations; 
for she also privately hoardetl money, and had but one 
servant, and stopped at home alone on Sunday afternoons 
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•to allow her servant to go to church. 

“And when did all this happen?" she asked. 

“I don’t know if Mr. Higgins named the day; and 
yet I think it must have heen on this very last Sunday. 

“ And to-day is Wednesday. Ill news travels fast." 

"Yes, Mr. Higgins llumght it might have been in 
the London newspaper." 

"That it could never lx;. Where did Mr. Higgins 
learn all about it?” 

" I don't know; I did not ask. 1 think he only came 

home vestevdav; he liad lx.*cn south to collect his rents, 

0 • 

somebody saUI." 

Miss Pratt grunted. She used to vent her dislike 
and suspicions of Mr. Higgins in a grunt whenever his 
name was mentioned. 

"Well, 1 shan’t see you for some days. Clodfrey 
Merton has asked me to go and stay \\'ith him and his 
lister; and 1 think it will do me good, liesides," added 
she, " these winter evenings—and these murderers at 
large in the country—1 don’t quite like li\ing with only 
Peggy to call to in case of need." 

Miss Pratt went to stay with her cousin, Mr. Merton, 

He was an active magistrate, and enjoyed his reputation 

as such. One day he came in, having just received his 
letters. 

Bad account of the morals of your little town here, 
Jessy! said he, touching one of his letters. “ You’ve 
either a murderer among you, or some friend of a 
inurderer. Here’s a poor old lady at Bath who had her 
woat cut last Sunday week; and I’ve a letter from the 
Home office, asking me to lent! them ' my very efficient 
aid. as -they are pleased to call it, towards finding out 
the culprit. It seems he must have been thirsty, and 
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of a comfortable jolly turn for before going to bis 
horrid work he tapped a barrel of ginger wine the old 
lady had set by to work; and he wrai)pc(I the spigot 
round witli a piece of a letter taken out of his pocket, 
as may be supposed; and this piece of a letter was found 
afterwards; there are only these letters on the outside, 
‘ us. Esq., -arford, -ccfaorth,' which some one has in¬ 
geniously made out to mean Barford, near Kegworth. 
On the other side there is some allusion to a racehorse, 
I conjecture, though the name is singular enough: 
“ Cliurch-and-King.” 

Miss Pratt caught at this name immediately: it had 
hurt her feelings as a dissenter only a few months ago, 
and she remembered it well. 

“ Mr. Nat Hearn has—or had, (as I am speaking in 
the witness-box. as it were, I must take care of my words), 
a horse with that ridiculous name.” 

” Mr. Nat Hearn.” repeated Mr. Merton, making a 
note of the intelligence; then he turned to his letter from 
the Home Office again. 

” There is also a piece of .a small key. broken in 
the futile attempt to open a desk—woll, well. Nothing 
more of consequence. The letter is what we must rely 
upon.” 

“ Mr. Davis said that Mr. Higgins told him—,” Miss 
Pratt began. 

‘■Higgins!” e.xclaimed Mr. Merton, "ns. Is it 
Higgins, the blustering fellow that ran away with Nat 
Hearn’s .sister?” 

^ es! said Miss Pratt. “ But though he has never 
been a favourite of mine—” 

repeated Mr. Merton. “ It is too horrible to 
think of; a member of the hunt—kind old Squire Hearn’s 
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son-in-law! Who else have you in Barford with names 

that end in nsf ” , • 

“There’s Jackson, and Higginson, and Blenkmson, 

and Dnvis, and Jones. Cousin! one thing strikes me— 

how did Mr. Higgins know all about it to tell Mr. Da^ds 

on Tuesday what had happened on Sunday afternoon? ’’ 

There is no need to add much more. Those curious 

in lives of the highwaymen may find the name of Higgins 

as conspicuous among those annals as that of Claude 

Duval. Kate Hearn’s husband collected his rents on the 

highway, like many another ‘gentleman’ of the day; 

but, having been unlucky in one or two of his adventures, 

and hearing exaggerated accounts of the hoarded wealth 

of the old lady at Bath, he was led on from robbery to 

murder, and was hanged for his crime at Derby, in 1775. 

He had not been an unkind husband; .and his poor 

wife took lodgings in Derby to be near iiim in his last 

momenl>—liis awful last moments. Her old father went 

with iier everywhere but into her husband’s cell; and 

wrung her heart by constantly accusing himsellf of having 

promoted her marriage with a man of whom he knew 

so little. He abdicated bis squireship in favour of his 

son Nathaniel. Nat was prosperous, and the helpless 

silly father could be of no use to him; but to bis wido\ved 

daiighter tlie foolish fond old man was all in all; her 

knight, her protector, her companion—her most faithful 

loving companion. Only he ever declined assuming the 

office of her counsellor—shaking his head sadly, and 
saying— 

Ah! Kate, Kate! if I had had more wisdom to have 
advised thee better, thou need’st not have been an exile 
fere ^ in Brussels, shrinking from the sight of every 
English person as if they knew thy story.” 
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I saw the White House not a month ago; ii was to- 
let, perhaps for the twentieth time since Mr. Higgins- 
occupied it; but still the tradition goes in Barford that 
once upon a time a highwayman lived there, and amassed 
untold treasures; and that the ill-gotten wealth yet remains 
walled up in some unknown concealed chamber; but in 
what part of the house no one knows. 


Elizabeth C. Gaskeil (1810-1865) was l?orii in London. 
She first began to write in order to distract her mind from the- 
grief of losing her only son. Her first novel, Mary Bar'oii, 
brought her recognition as a writer, but she is chiefly known as 
the author of Cranford which is written with her usual simplicity 
of style and is now a recognised classic. Besides her novels, 
Mrs. Gaskeil wrote a miiniKT of short stories of which Tht 
Squire's Story is one of the most well-known. 

Squire: tlie chief landed proprietor in a village. 
Leicestershire: a great Ininting country. 

eet. nieetin^ tif men and hounds for hunting, 
in at the death: on the spot when the fox is caught and killed, 
without a hair turned: calm and unruffled, 
brush: tail of the fox, usually given as a trophy to the first 
arrival on the scene of the kill. 

Gretna Green: a p.ace in Scotland where runaway couples 
could be married without delay. 

coat of arms: heraldic arms granted to a gentleman, 
durst: old-fashioned form of dared. 

dissenter: lure means a monilier of a religious sect which 
has separated from the Church of England. 

put a good face on the matter: did not show that he minded, 
county family: a family with an ancestral estate in the county^ 
treacle-posset: a drink made with hot milk, spice, and treacle,- 
formerly much used as a remedy for colds. 
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magistrate: a justice of the peace who tries cases in the 

local court; usually an influential local man. 

Home Office: Department of the Secretar> of State for 

Home Affairs. 

Claude Duval; a notorious highwayman. 

Hanged: it is correct to speak of a person being hanged and 
of a picture being hung. 

Brussels: the capital of Belgium. 


THE BLACK VEIL. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


One winter's evening, towards the close of the year 
1800, or within a year or two of that time, a young 
medical practitioner, recently established in his profession, 
was seated by a cheerful fire in his little parlour, listening 
to the wind which was beating the rain in pattering drops 
against the window, or rumbling dismally in the chimney. 
The night was wet and cold; he had been walking through 
mud and water the whole day, and was now comfortably 
reposing in his dressing-gown and slippers, more than 
half asleep and less than half awake, revolving a thousand 
matters in his w'andering imagination. First, he thought 
how’ hard the wdiul was blowing, and how* the cold, 
rain would be at that moment beating in his f; 
were not comfortably housed at home. Thei 
reverted to his annual Christmas visit to his 
and dearest friends: he thought how glad tlr 
be to see him, and how happy it would niak' 
could only tell her that he had found a pat' 
and hoped to have more, and to come down 
few months’ time, and marry her, and take he: 
gladden his lonely fireside, and stimulate him 
exertions. Then he began to wonder when 
patient would appear, or whether he was destined 
special dispensation of Providence, never to ha’ 
patient at all; and then he thought about Rose 



and dropped to sleep and dreamed tlia: tmr rones of her 
sweet> merry voice sounded in liis cars, and that her soft 
tiny hand rested on his shoulder. 

There v.'as a hand upon his shoulder, but it was 
neither soft nor tiny; its owner being a corpulent, round- 
headed boy, wlio, in consideration of the sum of one 
shilling per week and his food, was let out by tlie i>arish 
to carry medicine and messages. As there was no demand 
ior the, medicine, however, and no necessity for the 
■messages, he usually occii|)ied his unemployed hours— 
averaging fourteen a day—in abstracting peppermint 
■drops, taking nourishment, and going to sleep. 

“A lady, sir—a lady!” whispered the boy, rousing 
his master with a shake. 

“What lady?” cried our friend, starting up, not 
•quite certain that his dream was an illusion, and half 

expecting that it might be Rose herself.—“ What ladv? 
Where? ” 

There, sir!” replied the boy, pointing to the glass 
door leading into the surgery, with an expression of alarm 
j^hich the very unusual apparition of a customer might 
tended to excite. 

le surgeon looked towards the door, and started 

for an instant, on^beholding the appearance of 
ked-for visitor. 

f^is a singularly tall woivian dressed in deep 
r, and standing so close to the door that her 
nost touched the glass. The upper part of her 
was carefully muffled in a black shawl, as if for 

“[inVk u her face was shrouded 

thick black veil. She stood perfectly erect her 

felt that the eyes beneath the veil were fixed 
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on him, she stood perfectly motionless, and showed, by 
no gesture whatever, tlic slightest consciousness of his 

having turned towards licr. 

“Do you widi to consult me?” he inquired, with 
some licsitation. holding open tlie door. U opened in¬ 
wards, and therefore the action did not alter the position 
of the figure, which still remained motionless on the 
same spot. 

She slightly inclined her head, in token of acqui¬ 
escence. 

“ Pray walk in,’’ said the surgeon. 

The figure moved a step forward: and then, turning 
its head in the direction of ih.c bo\’—t(j his infinite horror 
—aj)])eared to hesitate. 

“I.cave the room, Tom.” said the young man, 
addrcsMiig the hoy. whose large round eyes had been 
extended to their utmost width during this brief interview. 
“ Draw the curtain, and shut the door.” 

The boy drew a green curtain across the glass i:)art, 
of the door, retired into the surgery, cltjscd the door after 
him, and immediately applied one of his large eyes to 
the Iccvliolc on tlic other side. 

The surgeon drew a chair to tlic fire, and motioned 

the visitor to a seat. The mysterious figure slowly moved 

$ » 

towards it. As the hlaze shone uj^on the black dress, the 
surgeon observed that the bottom of it was saturated 
with mud and rain. 

■' You arc very wet,” he said. 

“ I am.” said the stranger, in a low deep voice. 

“And you are ill?” added the surgeon, compassion¬ 
ate! for the tone was that of a person in pain. 

“ 1 am.” was the reply, “ very ill; not bodily, but- 
mentally. It is not for myse'J,. or on niy own behalf/* 

■i 



continueo the stranger, that 1 come to you. 11 ^ laDoi./cd 
under bodily disease, I should not be out. alone, at such 
an hour, or on such a night a.s this, and if 1 were aillicted 
with it, twenty-four hours hence, God hnows h »w gladly 
I would lie down and pray to die. It is for .uiotlier 
I beseech your aid. sir. I may be mad to ask it for liini— 
I think I am; but, night after night, through the long 
dreary hours of watching and weeping, the thought has 
been ever present to my mind; and though e\en I see 
the hopelessness of human assistance availing him, the 
bare tliought of laying him in his grave without it makes 
my blood run cold! ” And a shudder, such as the surgeon 
well knew art could not i)rodiice, trembled through the 
speaker’s frame. 

There was a desperate earnestness in this wcunan’s 

manner, that went to tlie young man's heart. He was young 

in his profession, and had not yet witnessed enough of 

pe miseries which arc daily presented liefore t!ie eyes of 

its members, to have grown comparativelv callous to 
human suffering, 

H he said rising hastily, “ ;he person of wliom 

I SO von instantly. 
\hy did you not obtain medical advice before? *' 

it is utrr' “ useless before-bccause 

hands S!£»P'”S her 

it; its thta 

possible. ’ tendered such a result int- 

Th^f" although vou do not 

I’ II fTf TPM ^o bear, witho 
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{eeliii" it. the fati-ue you have evidently undcr^oue, iS 
burniiT^g witliin you now. Put that to your lips,” he con¬ 
tinued. pouriuy' out a glass of water—" compose yourself 
for a few moment'^, and then tell me. as calmly as you 
can. what the disease of the patient is, and how long he 
has been ill. W lieu I know what it is necessary I should 
know tn render my \isit serviceable to him, I am ready to 
accompauN' you.' 

The stranger lifted the glass of water to her mouth, 
without raising the veil; put it down again untasted; and 
burst into tear>. 

‘■I know." she said, sobbing aloud, “that what I 
sav to you now. seems like the ravings of lever. I have 
been told so l)etore. less kindly than by you. I am not a 
young woman; and they do say, that as life steals on 
towards its fmal close, the last short remnant, worthless 
as it mav seem to all beside, is dearer to its possessor 
than all the \cars that have gone before, connected though 
thev he with the recollection of old friends long since 
dead, and young ones—children perhaps—who have fallen 
ofT from, and forgotten one as completely as if they had 
died too. -My natural term of life cannot be many years 
longer, and shcnild be dear on that account; but I would 
lay it down without a sigh—\uith cheerfulness—with joy 
—if what 1 tell you now. were only false, or imaginar}^ 
To-morrow morning he of whom I speak will be, I knoiv, 
thcjrgh 1 would gladly think otherwise, beyond the reach 
of liuman aid; and yet, to-night, though he is in deadly 
' (.11 must not see. and could not serve, him.” 

'■ 1 am unwilling to increase your distress,” said the 
surgc<»i;, .iticr a short pause, “by making any comment 
on wIku yifu have .'-st said, or appearing desirous to 
investigate a subject you are so an.\ious to conceal; but 
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there is an inconsistency in your statement winch I cann.ot 
reconcile with probahility. This person is to-niglit. 

and 1 cannot see him when my assistance mi.^lit possibly 
avail; you fear it will be useless lo-marrov.. and yet you 
would have me see him then! H he be. indee 1. as dear 
to you as your words and manner would jiUplyT^vhy imt 
try to save his life before delay and tltc progress of his 


disease render it impossible ? ” 

“God help me!” exclaimed the woman, weeping 
bitterly, “ how can I hope strangers w'\\\ believe wliat 
apjx^ars incredihlfi i even to myself? \ on will not see him 
then, sir?” she added, rising suddenly. 

“ I did not say that 1 declined to see him.” replied 
the surgeon; “but I warn you, that if you jiarsist in this 
extraordinary n merastination. and the individual dies, a 
fearful responsibility rests with you.” 

“ The responsibility will rest heavily somcwliere/* 
replied the stranger bitterly. “ W hatever responsibility 
rests with me, I am content to liear, and rcadv to answer.” 

“As I incur none,” continued tlie surgeon, “'by 
acceding to your request, I will see him in the morning, 

if you leave me the address. At what hour can he be 
seen ? ” 


“ A me,’* replied the stranger. 

Tou mast excuse my pressing these inquiries,” said 
the surgeon. “ But is he in your charge now ? ” 

He is not,” was the rejoinder. 

Then, if I gave you instructions for his treatment 
through the night, you could not assist him? ” 

bitterly, as she replied, “I could 
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prospect of obtaining 
re information by prolonging the interview; and 
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anxious lo spare t!:c woman’s feelings, which, subdued 
at first by a violent ctTort, were p.ow irrepressible and 
most painful to witness; tire surgeon repeated his promise 
of calling in the morning at the appointed hour. His 
visitor, after giving him a direction to an obscure part of 
W'alworib. left the house in the same mysterious manner 
in which she liad entered it. 

It will he readily believed that so extraordinary a 
visit jiroduced a considerable impression on the mind of 
tlie young surgeon; an 1 that he Wondered a great deal 
and to very little purpose alrout the possib’e circumstances 
of the case. In eommon with the generality of ))eople, 
he had often heard and read of singular instances, in 
which a presentiment of death, at a particular day, or 
even* minute, had Iieen entertained and realised. At one 
moment he was inclined to think that the present miglit 
be such a case; but. then, it occurred to him that all the 
anecdotes of the kind he had ever heard, were of j^ersons 
who liad been troubled with a foreboding of their o\vh 
death. Tliis woman, however, spoke of another person— 
a man; and it was impossible to suppose that a mere 
dream or delusion f)f fancy would induce lier to speak 
of his apjjroaching death with such terrible certainty as 
she had spoken. It could not be that tlie man was to be 
murdered in the morning, and that the woman, originally 
a consenting jiarty. and hound to secrecy by an oath, had 
relenteiL and. though unable to prevent the commission 
of some outrage on tlie victim, had determined to prevent 
bis death, it possih’c. by the timely interposition of medical 
aid. The idea of such things Iiappening within two miles 
of tlie metropolis appeared too wild and preposterous to 
be cnteriained h-yond the instant. Then, his original 
impre>sion that the woman’s intellects were disordered, 
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-xccurrecU and. as it was the te 

srs s's ,s.:'„s * 

.vas unable to banish the black veil front lus d.sturhcd 

.magmahon^^^^ part of Walworth, at its greatest distance 

front town, is a straggling ...Iserahle place enough, even 
in these days; but, f.ve-aml-thirty years ago, the greater 
portion of it was little better than a dreary waste, in¬ 
habited by a few scattered people of questionable 
character, whose poverty iircventcd their hvmg in any 
better neighbourhood or whose pursuits and mode ot 
life rendered its solitude desirable. \'ery many of 
the houses which have since sprung up on all sides, were 
not built until some years afterwards; and the great 
majority even of those which w^re sprinkled about, at 
irregular intervals, were of the rudest and most miserable 
•<lescription. 

The appearance of tlie place, through which he walked 
in the morning, was not calculated to raise the spirits of 
the young surgeon, or to dispel any feeling of anxiety 
or depression which the singular kind of visit he was 
•about to make, bad awakened. Striking off from the 
high road, his way lay across a marshy common, tlirough 
. irregular lanes, with here and there a ruinous and dis¬ 
mantled cottage fast falling to pieces with decay and 
^neglect. A stunted tree, or pool of stagnant water, 

. roused into a sluggish action by the heavy rain of tbe 
■preceding night, skirted the path occasionally; and now: 
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and then, a miserable jwteh of "ardcn-grouncl, witli a 
few old boards knocked together for a summerhouse, and 
old palings imperfectly mended with stakes pilfered from 
the neighbouring hedges, bore testimony at once to the 
poverty of the inhal)itants. and the little scruple th.ey 
entertained in appropriating the projjcrty of other people 
to their own use. Occasionally, a filthy-lookbig woman 
would make her appearance from the door of a dirty 
house, to empty the contents of some cooking irtensil 
into the gutter in front, or to scream after a little slipshod 
girl, who had contrived to stagger a few yards from the 
door under the weight of a sallow infant almost as big 
as herself: hut. scarcely anything was stirring around: 
and as much of the prospect as could he faintly traced 
through the cold damp mist which l:ung heavily over it, 
l)resented a lonely and dreary aj)pearanee i)crfectly inr 
la‘cj)ing \\3tli the objects we have described. 

After plodding wearily through the mud and mire; 
making many iiujuiries for the place to which he had 
been (Iirecte<l: and receiving as many contradictory and 
unsatisfactory replies in return; the young man at lengtlv 
arrived before the house which had been pointed out to 
him as the object of his destination. It was a small, low 
building, one storey above the ground, with even a more 
desolate and nni)roniising exterior than any he Iiad yet 
passed. An old yellow curtain was closely drawn across 
the windrnv upstairs, and the parlour shutters were closed, 
hilt not fastened. The house was detached from any 
odier. and as it stood at an angle of a narrow lane, tl^ere 
was no otlur haliitation in siglit. 

\\ lien vve say that the surgeon hesitated, and walked 
a few paces Iieyond the house, before he could prevail 
upon binisi'If to lift the knocker, we say nothing that 
ii^ed laisc a smile upon the face of the boldest reader. 
The police of London were a very different body in that 
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day; the isolated position of the suhni'hs. when the desire 
for building and the progress of iniprovenient had not 
yet begun to connect them with the main body of the city 
and its environs, rendered many of them, (and this ir* 
particular), a place of resort for tb.e worst and most 
depraved character*;. Even tb.e streets in the gayest parts 
of London were imperfectly lighted, at that time: and 
such places as these, were left cniirely lo the merev of 
the moon and stars. The chances (.f detecting desperate 
characters, or of tracing them to their hauii'.s, wore thus 
rendered very few. and their orfenccs natnraily increased 
in boldness, as ih.c consciousness of comi)arative security 
became the more impressed ni>on them by daily expericitce. 
Added to these considerations, it must be remembered 
that the young man had spent some time in the public 
hospitals of the metro|)olis; and his own observation might 
have suggested to him how easily atrocities mig ht be 
committed. Be this as it may, whatever reflection^made 
him hesitate, he did hesitate: hut. being a \’oung man of 
strong mind and great j^ersonal courage, it was only for 
an instant;—he stepped briskly back and knocked gently 
at the door. 

A low whispering was audible, immediately after¬ 
wards, as if some person at the end of the passage were 
conversing stealthily with another on the landing above. 
It was succeeded by the noise of a pair of heavy boots 
^on the bare floor. The door-chain was softly unfasten- 

the door opened; and a tall, ill-favoured man, with 
ack hair, and a face, as the surgeon often declared' 
afterwards, as pale and haggard, as the countenance of 
any dead man he ever saw, presented himself. 

“ Walk in, sir,” he said in a low tone. 

The surgeon did so, and the man having secured the 
eoof ^am, by the chain, led the way to a small back 



parlour at the end of the passage. 

“Am I in time?” 

“Too soon! ” replied the man. The surgeon turned 
hastily round, with a gesture of astonishment not iinmixed 
with alarm, which he found it impossible to repress. 

“ If you'll step in here, sir," said the man, who had 
•evidently noticed the action—‘‘if you 11 step in here, sir, 
you won't be detained five minutes, I assure you. 

The surgeon at once walked into the room. The man 

•closed the door, and left him alone. 

It was a little cold room, with no other furniture 
■than two d&\Lchairs, and a table of the same material. 
A handful of fire, unguarded by any fender, was burning 
in the grate, which brought out the damp if it served no 
more comfortable puri)ose. for the unwholesome moisture 
was stealing down the walls, in long slug-like tracks. The 
win flow, w-hich was broken and patched in many places, 
looked into a small enclosed piece of ground, almost 
■covered with water. Not a sound was to be heard, either 
within the house, or w ithout. The \oung surgeon sat down 
1)V the fireplace, to await the result of his first professional 
visit. 

He had not remained in this position many minutes, 
when the noise of some approaching vehicle struck his 
ear. It stopi)ed: the street-door w^as opened; a low' talking 
succeeded, accompanied l>y a shuftling noise of footsteps, 
along the ])assage and c;i the stairs, as if two or three 
men ware engaged in carrying some heavy body 'to the 
room above. The creaking of the stairs, a few seconds 
.afferw’ards, announced that the new-comers having com¬ 
pleted their task, wdiatcvcr it was. were leaving the house. 
The door was again closed, and the former silence was 
restored. 
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. Another five minutes had elairscd, an.,! the surgeon 
had resolved to explore the lu.use. tn seareh of some o,.e 
xto whom he might ..take Itis errand known wlicn 
door opened, an.l his last night's v.sdor, dressed m exact y 
the same manner, with the veil lowered as hetore, ntotum- 
ed hint to advatice. Tl.e singular he.ght o her form 
-coupled with the circumstance of her not spea.ang, caus 
the idea to pass across his brain for an instant, that it 
jiii-ht be a man disguised in woman s attire. The violent 
.sobs which issued from heixalh the veil, and the convulsive 
attitude of grief of the whole figure, however, at once 
•exposed the absurditv of the suspicion; and he hastily 


followed.- 

The woman led th.e way upstairs to the front room, 
and paused at the <loor. to let him enter first. It was 
■scantily furnished with an old clcal box, a few chairs, and 
■a tent bedstead, without hangings or cross-rails, which was 
covered with a patchwork counterpane. The dim light 
admitted through the curtain which he had noticed from 
'the outsule, rendered the (.hjects in the room so indistinct, 
and communicated to all of them so uniform a hue. that 
4ie did not, at first, perceive the object on which his eye 
at once rested wdien the woman rushed frantically past 
him, and flung herself on k.cr knees by the bedside. 

Stretched upon tlie bed, closely cnvelo|>ed in a linen 
wrapper, and covered with b'ankets, lay a human form, 
?tiff and motionless. The head and face, which were 


those of a man, w'ere uncovered, save by a bandage which 
^passed over the head and under the chin. The eyes were 
•fCloscd. The left arm lay heavily across the bed, and tlic 
■^voman held the passive hand. 

; The surgeon gently pushed the woman .aside, and 
"took the hand in his. * 




I 
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“ My God 1 ” he exclaimed, letting it £aM' imToRniv 

jarily—“ tlie man is dead! ” 

The woman started to her feet and beat her hands- 

together. 

“ Oh! don’t say so. sir,” she exclaimed, with a burst 
of passion, amounting almost to frenzy. “Oh! don’t say 
so, sir! I can't bear it! Men have been brought to life 
before, when unskilful pco])le have given them up for 
lost; and men have died who miglit have been restored, 
if proper means had been usetl. i.)on t let him lie here, 
sir, w'ithout one effort to save him! This very moment 
life may be passing away. Do try. sir.—do. for Heavens 
5 ake!”—And while speaking, she hurriedly chafed, first 
the forchea<l. and then the breast, of the senseless forni 
before her; and then, wildly beat the cold hands, which, 
when she ceased to hold tliem, fell listics.sly and heavily 
back on the coverlet. 

‘‘ It is of no use. my good woman.” said the surgeon, 
soothingly, as he witlulrew Iiis hand from tl'.c man’s breast. 
“ Stay—undraw that curtain! ” 

*■ Why ? ” said the woman, starling up. 

“ Undraw that curtain! ” repeated the surgeon in an 
agitated tone. 

”/ darkened the room on purj)ose.” said the w'oman', 
throwing herself before him as he rose to undraw it. 

“Oh! sir, have pity on me! If it can be of no use, 
and he is really dead, do not exjiose that form to other 
eyes than mine! ” ' 

“Tills man died no natural or easy <Ieath.” said the 
surgeon. “I inns: see the body!" With a motion, so 
.sudden, that the woman hardly knew that lie had slipped 
from beside her, he tore open the curtain, admitted the 
full light of day. and returned to the bedside. 

” Tlicrc has been violence here,” he said, pointing: 
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towards *e bodv, and gazing intently on the face, from 
h he black 'veil was now, for the first t.nre, remorjed^ 
t t excitement of a nrinute before, the woman had 
thrown oft the bonnet and veil, and now stood with her 
eyes fixed nyon him. Her features Were those of a woman 
iout fifty, who ha.l once been handsome. Sorrow and 
weeping had left traces upon them which not time itsc £ 
■would ever have produced without their aid; her facp 
was deadlv pale; and there was a nervous ca ntor lt o a. ot 
the lip, and an unnatural fire in her eye, which showed 
too plainly that her hodily and mental powers had nearly. 

sunk, beneath an accumulation of misery. 

“There lias l)cen violence here," said the surgeon, 

continuing his searching glance. 

There has!” replied the woman. 

This man has been murdered.” 

That I call God to witness he has,” said the woman, 
passionately; ” pitilessly, inhumanly murdered! ” 

“By whom?” said the surgeon, seizing the woman 
by the arm. 

“ Look at the butchers’ marks, and then ask me! ” she 
replied. 

Tlte surgeon turned his face towards the bed, and 
bent over the body which now lay full in the light of the 
window. The throat was swollen, and a livid mark 
encircled it. The truth flashed suddenly upon him. 

“ This is one of tlte men who were hanged this 
* TOoming! ” he exclaimed, turning away with a shudder. 

“ It is,” replied the woman, with a cold, unmeaning 

«tare. 

• » 

“Who was he?” inquired the surgeon. 

‘‘My son,'* rejoined the woman; and f 


(i 


tl 


u 


fell senseless at 




bis feet. 

^ It was true. A companion, equally gxiilty with 
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had been acquitted for want of evidence; and' 
this man had been left for death, and executed. TO' 
recount the circumstances of tlie case, at this distant 
l)eriod. must be unnecessary, and might give pain to some 
persons still alive. The liistory was an everyday one. 
Tlie motlier was a wi<low without friends or money, and 
had denied licrself necessaries to bestow them on her 
orjihan ho\'. That boy. unmindful of her prayers, and 
forgetful of the sulTerings she had endured for him— 
incessant anxietv of mind, and voluntary starvation of 
|)odv—had [dunged into a career of ( h ss i pat ion and crime. 
And this was the result; his own death by the hangman’s- 
hands, and his mother's shame, and incurabie insanity. 

h'or manv vears after this occurrence, and when pro- 
fjtable and arduous occupations would have led many metv 
to forget that such a miserable being existed, the young 
•sureeon w-as n dailv visitor at the side of the harmless, 
mad woman; not only soothing l:er Iw his presence ancf 
kindness, but lessening the hardships of her condition by 
frequent dQuations for her comfort and support, bestowed 
with no sparing hand. In the j)assing gleam of recollec¬ 
tion and consciousness which |)rcceded her death, a prayer 
for his welfare and [)rotcction, as fervent as mortal ever 
breathed, rose from tie lips of this ])oor friendless 
creature. That prayer flow to Heaven, and was heard. 
The blessings he was instrumental in conferring, have 
tH:en repaid to him a thousandfold; hut, amid all the 
honours of rank and station which have since been heaped 
tipon him. and which he has so well earned, he can have 
no reminiscence more gratifying to liis heart than that 
connerted with The Black Veil. 

Charles Di^ens, (1812—1870), was one of the greatest 
novelists of tlie ijihetcenth century. The hardships of his own 
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early lite gave him 
novels ancl also gave 


the material for some of his most famo.is 
him a sympathetic insight into the struggles 


of the poorer classes. • ♦ i 

The Skclehes by Bor. from which 7 he Blm k I eil is taken, 

the first -book published by Dickens, .\mong his most well- 

known novels are David Copi^erfield, PMck Paters and iW 


Old Curiosity Shot. 

Dispensation of Providence: arrangement by God. 

Let out by the parish: an orphan under the guardianslnp of 

the parish, sent out to work. 

Walworth: a suburb of London. 
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thin<j to confess beto^slating the particulars; bi^jK^'ipi 

you will be the readier to believe tliat I am ihjI a down- 

% 

right cowanl. because you find me hoM enough to make 
a clean l)re;i>t oi it already, tf) my owii^grcat (iisadvantage, 
are thf’^rticulais. as well ds I can put lliem : '' 
iNcas ain/x^-ad to the sea when 1 was abmil as 


■•'•tall as niv 


It w^ 


J(fietccn. 

lefore-^ 


exui^ 


"uu^liok; and I made g()o<l enough 


mate's herlli at the age of 


Phf tw 


'an.^.1' lili 
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men know 

to the Spaniards in 
0 oixMi imitiny and declared 

was plem\- of 
novernnic/t and the old: but 
It. for the most part, under 
'mn m his time, though 
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Englishmen and Irishmen with a turn for fighting, and 
nothing particular to do at h.ome, joined ihe General as 
volunteers; and some of our merchants here found it a 
good venture to send supj)lies across the ocean to the 
poinilar side. There was risk enough, of course, in doing 
this: hut wlicrc one speculation of tlie kind succeeded, it 
made up for two. at the least, that failed. And that’s 
the true i)rinciple of trade, wherever I have met with it, 
all the world over. 

Among the Englishmen, who were concerned in tliis 
Spanish-American business. I, your humble servant, 
hap])encd. in a small way. to he one. 

I was th.cn mate of a brig belonging to a certain 
firm in the City, wliicn drove a sort of general trade, 
mostly in queer out-of-the-way places, as far from home 
as ])ossible: and which freighted the brig, in the year 
I am sjjeakiiig of, with a cargo of gunpowder for General 
Boliver and his volunteers. Nobody knew anything about 
our instructions, wiien we sailed, except the captain; and 
he didn’t seem to like them. 1 can't say how many barrels 
of powder w'e had on board, or how much each barrel 
iield—I only know’ we had no other cargo. The name of 
the brig was ihe (.ood htient —a queer name enough, you 
wdll tell me. for a vessel laden with gunpowder, and sent 
to help a revolution. Aud as far as this particular 
voyage was concertied, so it was. I mean that for 
a joke, and I hope you will encourage me by laughing 
at it. 

The Good Iiilcnt w’as the craziest tub of a vessel 
I ever went to sea in. and the wbrst found in all respects. 
She was two hundred and thirty, or two hundred and 
eiglUy tons burden. 1 forget which; and she had a crew 
of eight, all told—nothing like as many as we ought to 



lionestly paid our w^iges; and we had to set that a^^ainst 
the chance of foundering at sea. and. on lliis occasion, 
likewise the chance of being blown up into the bargain. 

In consideration of the nature of our cargo, wc 
were harassed with ne\v regulations, which wc didn’t at 
all like, relative to smoking our ])i|)es and lighting our 
lanterns: and. as usual in such cases, the captain, who 
made the regulations, preaehc.l what he flidn’t practise. 
Not a man of us was allowed to have a I)il of lighted 
candle in his hand when he went I)elow—e.Kccpt the 
skipper: and lie used his liglit. w hen he turned in. or 
when he looked over his t harts on the cabin table, just 
as usual. 

This light was a common kitchen candle and it stood 
in an old l)attcre<l flat candlestick, witli all the paint worn 
and melted off, and all llic tin showing througli. It would 
have been more seanianlikc ami suitaiile in every respect 
if he had had a lamp or a lantern; but he stuck to his 
old candlestick: and tiiat same old candlestick has ever 
afterward stuck to me. That’s an,..her joke, if vou please, 
and a better one than the first, in n.v opinion ' 

first for r v”"'* ‘"r ^ 

hrst, for the \ ..-g,,, Islands, in the West Indies- and 

and not a maV^nf'i./l i , sails, 

pumps. It wasn’t often f 

voyage as that, I can tell yl ^ » 

I was senuioft .0 make sure about the land, and I 


did make sure of it. 

When I reported to the skipper, he went below, and 
had a look at his letter of instructions and the chart. 
When he came on deck again, he altered our course a 
triBe to the eastward—I forget the point on the compass, 
but that doesn’t matter. What I do remember is that it 
was dark before we closed in with the land. We hove 
the brig to in from four to five fathoms of water, or it 
might be six—I can’t say for certain. I kept a sharp eye 
to the drift of the vessel, none of us knowing how the 
currents ran 6n that coast. We all wondered why the 
skipper didn't anchor; but he said that he must first 
show a light at the foretopmast-head, and wait for an 
answering light on shore. We did wait, and nothing of 
the sort ajjpeared. It was starlight and calm. What 
little wind there was came in puffs off the land. I suppose 
we waited, drifting a little to the westward, for the best 
part of an Iiour before anything happened—and then, 
instead of seeing tlic light on .-jlibre, wc saw a boat 
coming toAvards us, rowed bv two men onlv. 

We hailed them, and they answered. “Friends!" 
and hailed us hv our name. Thev came on board. One 
of them was an Iri'-hman, and the other was a foreign 
pilot, who talked a little English. 

The Irishman itanded a note to our skipper, who 
showed it to me. It informed us that the part of the 
coast wc were off was not oversafe for discharging our 
cargo, seeitig that spies of the enemy (that is to say, of 
the old Government; had been taken and shot in the 
neighbourhood the day before. W'e might trust the brig 
•to the ])ilot; and he liad his instructions to take us to 
•another part of the coast. The note was signed by the 
proper ])eople; so we let the Irishman go back alone in 


the boat, and allowed the pilot to exercise his lawfnl 
authority over the brig. He kepi us off from the land 
till noon the next day—his instructions, seemingly, order¬ 
ing him to keep well out of sight of the shore. We only 
altered our course in the afternoon, so as to close in with 
the land again a little before midnight. 

This .same i)ilot was as ill-looking a vagabond as 
ever I saw‘; a skinny, cowardly, quarrelsome fellow, who 
swore at the men in the vilest broken English, till they 
were every one of them ready to jiitch him overboard. 
The skipper kept them quiet, and 1 kept them quiet; for 
the pilot being given us by our instructions, we were 
bound to make the best of him. Near nightfall, however, 
with the best will in the world to avoid it, I was unlucky 
enough to quarrel with him. 

He wanted to go below with his pipe, and I stopped 
him, of course, because it was contrary to orders. Upon 
that he tried to hustle by me, and l put him away with 
niy hand. I never meant to push him down; but some¬ 
how I did. He picked himself up as quick as lightning, 
and pulled out his knife. I siicatchcd it out of his hand, 
slapped his murderous face for him, and threw his 
weapon overboard. He gave me one ugly look, and walked 
aft. I didn’t think much of the look then, but T remem¬ 
bered it a little too well afterwards. 

We were close in with the land again, just as the 
wind failed us, between eleven and twelve that night, and 
dropped our anchor by the pilot’s directions. 

It was pitch dark, and a dead, airless calm. The 
skipper was on deck, with two of our best men for watch. 
The rest were below, except the pilot, who coiled himself 
up, more like a snake 'than a man, on the forecastle. It 
was not my watch till four in the morning. But I didn’t 
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like the look of the ni|?ht. or the pilot, or the state of 
things generally, and I lay down on deck to get my nap 
there, and he readv for anything at a moment’s notice. ^ 
The last I rememher was the skipper whispering to me- 
that he didn’t like the look of things cither, and that he 
would go below and consult his instruefons again. That 
is the last 1 rememher. before the slow, heavy, regular 
roll of die old brig rocked me off to sleep. 

I was awoken bv a scuHlc on the forecastle and a 
gag in my mouth. There was a man on my breast and 
a man on my legs, and I was bound band and foot in 
half a minute. 

The brig was in the bands of the Spaniards. They 
were swarming all over her. 1 heard six heavy splashes 
in tlie water, one after aiiothei-. I saw the captain stahbe«l 
to the he.trt as he came running up the companion, and 
I lieard a seventh splash in the v'ater. Except myself, 
eierv soul ot ns on !)oard had been murdered and tlirown 
into the sea. Whv I was left, I couldn’t think, till I saw 
the pilot stoo)) over me with a lantern and look' to make 
sure who I was. There was a devilish grin on his face, 
and he nodded his head at me. 'is much as to say. “ Von 
were the man who hustled me dovn and slapjied my face, 
and I mean to play the ^ame of. cat-imtl-4LU>use with you 
in rclurn frir it! ” 

I could neither move nor speak, but I could see the 
Sjianiards take off the main hatch ready for getting up 
the cargo. A quarter of an hour afterwards I heard the 
sweejis of a schooner, or other small vessel, in the water. 
Ihe strange craft was laid alongside of us. and the 
Spaniards set to work to flischarge our cargo into her. 

T hey all worked hard except the pilot; and he came from 
time to time, with his lantern, to have another look at me. 
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and to ffrin and nod always in the same devilish way. 1 
am old enough now not to l)e ashamed of confessing the 
truth, and I don’t mind acknowledging that the pilot 
frightened me. 

The fright, and the bonds, and the gag. and tiie not 
being able to stir hand or fool, had nearly worn me out 
by tlic time the S])aniards gave over work. Tliis was 


just as the dawn broke. They had moved a good ])art 
of our cargo on board their vessel, hirt nothing like all 
of it. and tliey u^‘re sharp enough to be off with what 
they had got before daylight. 

I need hardly say that I had made up my mind by 
this time to the worst I could think of. The pilot, it 
was clear enough, was one of the spies of ilie enemy, 
who had wormed himself into the confidence of our 


. cm ifti gnees -i y ithout being suspected. He, or more likely 
his employers, had got knowledge enough of us to susjjcct 
what our cargo was; we had been anchored for the night 
in tile safest place for them to surprise us; and we had 
paid the penalty of having a small crew, and consciiucntly 
an insufficient watch. All this was clear enough—but 
what did the pilot mean to do with 

On the word of a man. it makes my flesh creep now, 
only to tell you what he did with me. 

After all the rest of them were out of the brig, except 

bonnl °^ two Spanish seamen, these last took me. np. 
c anc gagged as I was. lowered me into the hold at 

? vZ ’ "r" 

to the that I could just turn from one side 
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moment. 

I lay in the dark for a little while, with my lieart 
thumjjing as if it was going to jump out of me. I lay 
for about five minutes or so when the pilot came down 
into the hold alone. 

He had the caj)tain*s cursed flat candlestick and a 
carpenter's awl in one hand, and a long thin twist of 
cotton-yarn, well oiled, in the other. He put the candle¬ 
stick. with a new candle lighted in it. downi on the floor 
about two feet from my face, and close against the side 
of the \'cssel. The light was feeble enough; but it was 
sufficient to show a dozen barrels of gunpowder or more 
left all round me in the hold of the brig. I began to 
suspect what he was after the moment I noticed the 
barrels. Horror laid hold of me from head to foot, and 
the sweat poured off my face like water. 

I saw him go next to one of the !)arrels of powder 
standing against the side of the vessel in a line with the 
candle, and about three feet, or rather more, away trom it. 
He hored a hole in the side of the barrel with his awl, 
and the horrid powder came trickling out, as black as hell, 
and dripped into the hollow of his hand, which he held 
to catch it. hen he had got a good handful, he stopped 
up the hole hy jamming one end of his oiled twist of 
cotton-yarn fast into it. and he then ruhbed the powder 
into the whole length of the yarn till he had blackened 
every hair-breadth of it. 

The next thing he did—as true as I sit here, as true 
as the heaven above us all—the next thing he did was 
to carry the free end of his long, lean, black, frightful 
slow-match to the lighted candle alongside my face. He 
tied it (the villain!) in several folds round the talfow. 
candle, about a third of the distance down, measuring 
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from the flame of the wick to the lip of tl’.e can<lleslick. 
He did that; he looked to sec that my lashings were all 
safe; and then he put his face close to mine, and whisper¬ 
ed in my ear. “ Blow up with the brig! ’* 

He was on deck again the moment after, ami he 
and the twy) others shut the hatch down over me. At 
the farthest end from whore I lay they had not fitted it 
down quite true, and I saw a blink of daylight glimmering 
in when I looked in that direction. 1 heard the sweeps of 
the schooner fall into the waters—sjilash! splash I fainter 
and fainter, as they swept the vessel out in the dead calm, 
to be ready for the wind in the ofiing. Painter and 
fainter, splash, splash! for a quarter of an hour or more. 

While those receding sounds were in my ear, my eyes 
were fixed on the candle. 


It had been freshly lighted. If left to itself, it would 
burn for between six and seven hours. The slow-match 
was twisted round it about a third of the way down, and 
therefore the flame would be about two hour.s reaching it. 
There I lay, gagged, bound, lashed to the floor; seeing 
niy own life burning down with the candle by niv side— 
there I lay, alone on the sea, doomed to ,bf blown to 
atoms, and to see that doom drawing on, nearer and 
nearer with every fresh second of time, through the next 

/■an f help myself, and speechless to 

rh u others. The wonder to me is that 1 didn’t 

u slow-match, and the powder, and die 

wae ^ situation before mv first half-hour 

was out in the hold of the brig. 

of ‘ ‘he command 

the ^ hear the splash of 

ev rv rT hack 

■Tthmg I did and everything I thought, up to a certain 
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point; but. once past that. 1 get all astray and lose myself 
in inv memory now. much as 1 lost myself in my own 

feelings at the time. 

The moment the hatch was covered over me. I began, 
as every otiier man would have begun in my place, with 
a frantic ciTort to free my hands. In the mad i)anic I was 
in, 1 cut my fle^h with the lasldngs as if they had been 
knife-blade/, but I never moved them, 'i'liere was less 
chance still of freeing my legs, or of tearing myself from 
the fastenings that held me to the floor. I gave in when 
1 was all but suffocated for want of breath. The gag, 
you will please to remember, was a terrible enemy to me; 
I could only breathe freely through my nose—and that 
is but a poor vent when a man is straining his strength as 
far as ever it will go. 

1 gave in and lay ([uiet. an<l got my breath again, 
mv eyes glaring and straining at the camlle all the time. 

\\ hi!e 1 was staring at it. the notion struck me of 
trying to blow out tlic flame by pumping a long breath 
at it suddenly through my no^trils. It w'as too high above 
me. aiifl too far away from me. to be reached in that 
fashion. I tried and tried, and tried: and then 1 gave in 
again, and lay quiet, always with my eyes glaring at the 
candle, and the candle glaring at me. The splash of the 
schooner's sweeps was very faint by this time. I could 
only just hear them in the morning stillness. Splash! 
splash!—fainter and fainter—splash! splash! 

Without exactly feeling mv mind going. I began 
to feel it getting queer as early as this. The snuff of 
the candle was growing taller and taller, and tb.e length 
of tallow between the flame and the slow-match, which 
was the length of my life, was getting shorter and .shorter. 
1 calculated that I had rather less than an hour and a 
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lialf to live. 

An hour ami a half! \\’a> ihcre a chance in that 
time of a boat pulliiis^ off to tlie brig from shore? Whether 
the land near which tlie vessel was aiicliored was in 
possession of our side, or in ]>ossession <'f the enemy’s 
side. I made out that they must, smner or later, send to 
hail the hri.i^ merely because she was a stranj^er in those 
parts. The question for n/c was. how soon? The sun 
had not risen yet. as I could tell bv lookin«» throu»;li the 
chink in the hatrh. There was no coast \illajte near us, 
as we all knew, liefore the bri^ was '■eized, bv seeing no 
lights on sl'.ore. There was no wind, as I Cfjuld tell by 
listening, to bring any strange vessel near. If I had 
had -six hours to live, iltere might have been a chance 
for me, reckoning from sunrise to noon, l^ut with an 
hour and a half, which had dwindled to an hour and a 
quarter hy this time—or. in other words, with the earliness 
of the morning, the uninhabited coast, and the dea<I calm 
all against me—there was not tlic ghost of a chance. As 
I felt that, I had another struggle—the last—with my 
bonds, and only cut myself the deeper for mv paifls. 

I gave in once more, and lay quiet, and listened for 
the splash of the sweeps. 

Gone! Not a sound could I hear hut the blowing of 
a fish now and then on the surface of the sea. and the 
creak of the brig, as she rolled gentlv from side to side 
with the little swell there was on the quiet water. 

n hour and a quarter. The wick grew terribly 
s 1 C quarter slipped away, and the charred top of it 
tfifeken and spread out mushroom-shape. It 
om fall off soon. Would it fall off red-hot. and would 

anflT!"^ side of the candle 

t It down on the slow-match? ff it would. I had 

't 



about ten minutes to live instead of an hour. 

This discovery set my mind for a minute on a new 
tack altogether. I began to ponder with myself what sort 
of a death blowing up might be. Painful! Well, it would 
be, surely, too sudden for that. Perhaps just one crash 
inside me, or outside me, or both; and nothing more I 
Perhaps not even a crash; that and death and the scattering 
of this living body of mine into millions of fiery sparks, 
might all haj>pen in the same instant! I couldn’t make 
it out; I couldn’t settle how it would be. The minute of 
calmness in mv mind left it before I had'half done think- 
ing; and I got all abroad again. 

W hen I came back to my thoughts, or when they 
came back to me, (I can't say which), the wick was 
awfully tall, the flame was burning with a smoke above 
it, the charred end was broad and red. and heavily spread¬ 
ing out to its fall. 

My despair and horror at seeing it took me in a 
new way, w’hich was good and right, at any rate, for 
my poor soul. I tried to pray—in my own heart, you 
will understand, for the gag put all lip-praying out of 
mv power. I tried, but the candle seemed to burn it up 
in me. I struggled hard to force my eyes from the 
slow, murdering flame, and to look up through the chink 
in the hatch at the blessed daylight. I tried once, tried 
twice: and gave it up. I next tried only to shut my eyes, 
and keep them shut—once—twice—and the second time 
I did it. “God bless old mother, and sister Lizzie; God 
keej) them both, and forgive me." That was all I had 
time to say, in my own heart, before my eyes opened 
again, in spite of me, and the flame of the candle flew 
into them, flew all over me, and burned up the rest of 
my thoughts in an instant. 


I couldn’t hear the fish blowing now; I couldn't hear 
the creak of the brig; I couldn't think; I couldn't feel 
the sweat of my own death agony on my face—I could 
only look at the heavy, charred top of the wick. It 
swelled, tottered, bent over to one side, dropped—red- 
hot at the moment of its fall—black and harmless, even 
before the swing of the brig had sent it over into the 
bottom of the candlestick. 

I caught myself laughing. 

Yes! laughing at the safe fall of the bit of wick. 
But for the gag, I sliould have screamed with laughing. 
As it was, I shook with it inside me—shook till the blood 
was in my head, and 1 was all but siifTocated for want 
of breath, I had just sense enough left to feel that my 
o\Yn horrid laughter at that awful moment was a sign 
of my brain going at last. I had jast sense enough left 
to make another struggle before my mind broke loose 
like a frightened horse: and ran away with me. 

One comforting look at the blink of daylight through 

the hatch was what I tried for once more. The fight 

to force my eyes from the candle and to gel that one look 

the dayliglit utis the hardest I liad had yet; and I lost 

the fight. The flame had hold of my eyes as fast as the 

lashing had hold of my hands. I couldn't look away 

rom it. 1 couldn't even shut my eyes, when I tried that 

next, for the second time. There was the wick growing 

fal once more, lliere was th’ space of unburned candle 

etween the light and the slow-match shortened to an 
inch or less. 

How much life did that inch leave me? Three- 
quarters of an hour? Half an hour? Fifty minutes? 
wen^ minutes? Steady! an inch of tallow-candle would 
rn longer than twenty minutes. An inch of tallow! 
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the notion of a man's body and soul Ijeing kept together 
by an inch of tallow! W'onderfid! Why, the greatest 
king that sits on a throne can't keep a man’s body and 
soul together; and here’s an inch of talUnv that can do 
what the king can't I There’s something to tell Mother 
when I get home which will surprise her more than all 
the rest of my voyages put together. I laughed inwardly 
again at the thought of that, and shook and swelled and 
suffocated myself, till the light of the candle leaped in 
'through my eyes, and licked Uj) the laughter, and burned 
it out of me. and made me all cm])lv and. cold and quiet 
once more. 

Mother and Lizzie—I don't know when ihev came 
hack into my thoughts, hnt they did come hack—it seemed 
to my disordered mind that they were there bodily before 
me. in the bold of the brig. 

^'es: there was Lizzie, or so it seemed, just as light¬ 
hearted as usual, laughing at me. Laughing? Well, 
r 3 * ^ ^ ‘s crying now—spinning round 

and round in a fiery miNt. wringing her hands, screaming 
for help—fainter and fainter like the splash of the 
scliooner s sweeps. Gone—burned up in the fiery mist! 
Mist? fire? I‘,\eryihing seemed t'> he all fire and all 
mist—no hearing, nt) seeing, no thinking, no feeling— 
the brig, the sea. my own self, the whole world, a!) gone 
together! 

.'\fter wliat I ve just told y(»u. I know nothing and 
rcmeml)er nothing, till I woke up. fas it seemed to me), 
in a comfortable bed, with two rough-and-ready men like 
myself sitting on each side of my pillow, and a’gentleman 
staiuliiig watching me at the foot of the bed. It was 
about seven in the morning. .My sleep, (or what seemed 
like my sleep to me), had lasted longer than eight months 
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—I was among mv own countrynK*n in the island of 
Trinidad—the tnen at each side of my pillow were my 
keepers.—and the gentleman statKling at the foot of the 
bed was the doctor. W’hat I said and did in those eight 
months. I never have known, ami never shall. I woke 
out of it as if it had been one long sleep—that’s all 
I know. 

' It was another two months or more before the <loctor 
thought it safe to answer the questions I asked him, 

The hrig had l)ecn anchored, just as I had sii]ipnsed. 
off a part of the coast winch was lonely enough to make 
the Spaniards pretty sure of no intermption, so long as 

they managed their murderous work uuierlv under cover* 
of night. 


My life liad not been saved from the shore, hut from 
the sea. An American vessel lia<I sifjhteci the hri.i; as 
the sun rose; aiul the captain h'.vinp; liis time on his 
haiKis m cotiset,lienee of the calm, and s^-ein- a vessel 
anchored where no vessel had anv reason to he. had 
manned one of his boats and sent Ids mate with it. to 

rail," " n r" '"-"’S hack a 

report of what he saw. 

deser^r* '’f '""ml tiic l.ri.; 

thro"lh tl^' 1 ? '!. “ elean, of candle-litrht 

ahom a t The flatne was witidn 

lowered him I'f*- slow-match when he 

the sense and' T*" 

have Wn wlw I ’l '™ght 

The taaw. t 1 "” - '"-• 

m the very acf of "‘I..''"''’"' aphilterinR red fire, 

nominunicaiion whh th ^he 

■cat,on with the powder-barrel had not been cut 


« 
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off, the Lord only knows what might have happened. 

What became of the Spanish schooner and the pilot, 
I have never heard from that day to this. 

As for the brig, the Yankees took her, as they took 
me, to Trinidad, and claimed their salvage, and got it, 
I hope, for their own sakes. I was landed just in the 
same state as when they rescued me from the brig—that 
is to say. out of my senses. But please to remember, it 
was a long time ago; and, take my word for it, I was 
discharged cured, as I have told you. Bless your hearts, 
I’m all right now, as you may see. I’m a little shaken 
by telling the story, as is only natural—a little shaken, 
•my good friends, that’s all. 

Wilkie Collins: (182-1—1889) wrote many novels among 
which the most outstanding is The Woman in While. He also 
wrote a number of short stories of which " Blow up with the 
Britj " from the volume After Dark is a notable example. 

Ship-shape: in good onlcr. 

Spanish Main: a name given to the North coast of South 
America and to the shores of the former Central American 
Provinces of Spain adjacent to the Caribbean Sea; the name is 
often popularly applied to the Cariblwan Sea itself. 

Leeward Islands: in the West Indies. 

Turned in: retired to bed. 

Hove the brig to: brought the brig to a standstill. 

Companion: used in this sense means the staircase leading 
from the lower part of the ship to the deck. 

Hatch: the trap-door over the opening in the deck of a sliip 
through which the cargo is lowered into the hold: sometimes used 
for the opening itself. 

Sweep: a large oar. 

Tack: literally the course of a ship; here used figuratively. 

Yankees: Americans. 

Trinidad: a town in the West Indies., 



A TALE OF XEGATU’E GILW ITV. 


FRAXK R. STOCKTOX'. 


My wife and I \vere stnyin- nt a small town in 
northern Italy: and on a certain pleasant afternoon in 
spring wc had taken a walk of six or seven miles to see 

he T’" niountains to the west of 

the town. Most of onr walk had l.ecn alon^ a hard 

smooti iighway. and then wc turned into a scries of 
mes by light fences of reed or cane Kearin-r 

a little late and thr^r.^ . '• 

the grassy hills and hm ‘I'fried o:i. running up 

'"y sll'lder 'an , "Z'; s-.rappcd finnly 

passed throuj, h "fen n""" '■ 
the basket, which she nr. ?’ i"”'* 

^ the way'she ZZ IZT 

hottles of wine, one swe^T f ^ ^'ontained, 

'ttie acid for nivself Sweet ‘"^iiother 

When we reached tV " headache 

. 1 “ 

’ ' stepped immediately 
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to the e(li;e to ujk)!! the scene, but niy wife sat 

down to take a sip of wine, for she was very thirsty; and 
then. leavin;: her l;a^ket. she came to niy side. The scene 
was indeed one of i^reat beauty. Beneath us stretched a 
wide valley of many shades of green, with a little river 
running tluough it. and red-tiled houses here and there. 
Bevoml ^o^e a range of mountains, i)ink. pale-green, and 
jnirple wl’.cre th.eir lips caught the reflection of the setting 
sun, and of a rich grey-green in shadows. Beyond all 
was the hlne Italian sky. illumined by an especially fine 
sunset. 

.\f'. wife r nd I arc Americans, and at the time of 
# 

this stor\' were middle-aged [woplc and very fond of 
seeing in each other's company whatever there was of 
interest or beauty around us. We had a son about twenty- 
two wars old. of whom we were also verv fond, but he 
was not with us. being at that time a student in (iermany. 
Allhougli we had good health, we were not very robust 
people, and. under oi’dinarv circumstances, not much gi' en 
to long' country tramps. I was of medium size, witliout 
much miiM'u'r.r development, w'hilc my wife was quite 
stout, and growing stouter. 

Tlie reafler may. perhaps, be somewhat surprised 
that a maldle-agetl coui)le, not very strong, or very good 
walkers, ll'.c lady loaded with a basket containing two 
bottles of wi::e and a metal drinking-cup, and the gentle¬ 
man carrying a heavy knapsack, filled with all sorts of 
(jdds and ends, strapped to his shoulders, should set oflF 
on a seven-mile walk, jump over a wall, run up a hill-side, 
and yet tccl in very good trim to enjoy a sunset view, 
d Ins j)ccuiiar state of things I will proceed to e.xplain. 

I had been a ])rofessional man, but some years before 
had retired upon a very comfortable income, I liad always 


fl)een very fond of sciciitilic inirsuits, and now made these 
the occu})ation and pleasure of iiuich of my leisure time. 
Our home was in a small town; and in a corner of my 
grounds I built a laboratory, where I carried on my work 
and ni)' cxpcriinenis. I had long been anxious to discover 
the means of producing and controlling a natural force, 
which I called negative gravity. I’ositive gravity attracts 
everything toward the centre of tlie earth. Negative 
.gravity, therefore, would be that p<iwer which repels every¬ 
thing frttm the centre of the earth. 'J'he advantages of 
-such a discovery could scarcely he described, in a word, it 
would lighten the burdens of the world. 


I will not touch upon the labours and disappointments 

■of several years. It is enougli to say that at last I dis- 

•covered a method of producing, storing, and controlling 
'■negative gravity. 

The mcclianisni ^of my invention was rather com- 
Ticatcd, but tlic method of operating it was very simple. 
A strong metalhc case, about eight inches long, and half 
•as J>de, contained tl,e .nachinery for prodneing tire force; 
and tins was put rnto action by means of tire pressure of 

^toed m rl "-olved and 

tire screw was nroved outward, and tire irressure 

'Withdmw'f to 

gravity entirely ceaseV\f'^^^'V- negative 

or clissinatefL -,r -n ^ produc- 

■desired.^-*^^ ^^Srees as might be.. 

I caUed nytife buo^'m Tr* satisfaction, 

“y inverrtion and its vate sTT 

aiue. She had known that I had 
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been at work with an important object, bnt I had never 
told her what it was. I had said tb.at if I succeeded I 
would tell her all, but if I failed she need not be troubled 
with the matter at all. Being a very sensible woman,, 
this satisfied her i;erfectly. Xow I explained everything 
to her, the construction of the machine, and the wonderful 
uses to which this iinention could be applied. I told her 
that it could diminish, or entirely dissipate, the weight 
of objects of any kind. A heavily loaded wagon, witht 
two of tl’.ese instruments fastened to its sides, and cacH. 
screwed to a prf)pcr force, would be .'^o lifted and support¬ 
ed that it would ])ress upon the ground as lightl}' as aa 
eni])ty cart, and a stnall horse could draw it with ease. 
A bale of cotton, with one of these machines attached,, 
could be handled and carried bv a bov. A car. with a 
number of these machine.s. could he made to rise in the 
air like a balloon. Ever\thing, in fact, that was heavy 
could be made liglu. 1 told her of mam- ways in which 
the invention migln be used, and would have tolfl Iicr of 
many more if slie had not suddenly burst into tears. 

“The world lias gained somcllijhig wonderful.” she 
exclaimed, between iicr seb.s, “l:/ut/I /liave lost a 
husband! ” e V 

“ \\ hat do you mean by that. J\^‘iked, in surprise. 

“ I haven't minded it so taOjhe said, “ because it 
gave you something to do. anil it pleased you, and it 
never interfered with our home pleasures and our home 
Jife. But now that is all over. Von will never be your 
own master again. It will succeed, I am sure, and you 
may make a great deal of money, but wc don't need 
money. What wc need is the happiness which we have 
always had until now. Now there will be patents, and 
lawsuits, and experiments, and people calling you a 
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liumlju", rrntl cilhcr people snyiii" they discoverc'l it long 
ago. and all sorts of i)crsons coming to sec yon, and 
you’ll l)c obliged to go to all sorts of places, and you will 
he an altered man, aiifl we shall never he happy again. 
Millions of money will not repay us for the happiness 
-we have lost.” 

These words of my wife stntck me with much force. 
Before I had called her, my mind had hegun to he filled 
and peridexed with ideas of what I ought to do now 
that the great invention was perfected. I'ntil now the 
matter had not troubled me at all. I had taken great 
pleasure in the work, hut I ha<l never allowed mvseli to 


Tie too much ahsorhed hy it. Ihit now everything 
was ditlcrent. I liegan to feel that it was due to nivsclf 
and to my fcllow-heings. that 1 should propci’ly put this 
invention hefore the wxtrUl And how should 1 set about 
it? What steps should I take? I must make no mistakes. 
AMicn the niatlcr should hcconie known hundreds of 


scientific jieojilc might set themselves to work; how could 
I tell but that they might discover other methods of pro¬ 
ducing the same ciTcct. I must guard mvself against a 
great many things. I must get palLuli^in all part? of 
the world. Already, as I have said, mv mind began to be 
troubled and perplexed with these things. A turmoil 
of this sort did tiot suit my age or disposition. I could 
not hut agree witli my wife that the jovs of a quiet and 
contented life were now about to he disturbed. 

^Iv dear,’ said I. “I believe with you that the 
ynng will do us more harm than good. If il were not 
for depriving the world of the invention T would throw 

And yet,” I added, regret- 

S fh. ' I’^'-^oual gratification 

• worn the use of this invention.” 
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“Now. listen.*’ said my wife, eagciiy. don’t yoir. 
•think it would he hc^t to do this, use the thin^'^ as much 
as YOU jdcase for your own aniuscnient and satisfaction' 
but let the wr)rkl wait. It has waited a lonj? time, and 
let it wait a little lon.ijer. A\'licn we are dead. let Herbert 
have the invention. He will tl'.en he old cno'jjih to judge 
for himself whether it will he better to take advantage 
of it for his own j^rofit. or simply to give it to th? public 
for nothing. It would he cheating him if we were to dO' 
the latter, hut it would also he doing inm a great wTong 
if we were, at his age. to load him with such a heavy 
responsiI)ilit\'. lle^ides, if lie took it up. you could not 
help going into it, too.’’ 

I took mv wife’s advice. I wrote a careful and 
complete account of the invention, and. scaling it up, I 
gave it to my lawyers to he handed to my son after my 
death. If he died first. I would make otlier arrangements. 
Then I determined to gel all the good and fun out of 
the thing that was possible without telling any one anything 
about it. Even Herbert, who was away from home, was^ 
not to he told of tlio invention. 

The first thing I did was to buy a strong leather 
knapsack, and inside this I fa.stened my little machine, 
•with a screws so arranged that it could be worked from- 
the outside. Strapping this firmly to my shoulders, my 
wife gently turned the screw at the liack until the upw'ard 
tendency of the knapsack began to lift and sustain me. 
W'hen I felt myself sr) gently supported and ujdield th<ft 
I .seemed to weigh only about thirty or forty pounds. T 
would set out for a walk. The knapsack did not raise 
me from the ground, but it gave me a very .Imoynnt step. 
It w’as no laliour at all to walk; it was a delight, ah' 
ecstasy. With the strength of a man and the weight of 
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a child, I gaily strode along. Tlie fust da\' 1 walked 
half a dozen miles at a very brisk pace, and came back 
■without feeling in the least degree tired. riu'''e walks 
now became one of the greatest joys of niv life. When 
nobody was looking I would bound over a fence, some¬ 
times just touching it with one han<l, and sonietiiues not 
ttouching it at all. I delighted in rough ] laces, f sprang 
over streams. I jumped and I ran. I felt like Mercury 
himself. 


I now set ahoiit making another machine, so that niy 
wife could accompany me in my walks: hut wlicn it was 
finished she jiositively refused to use it. " I can’t wear 
a knapsack,” she said, ” and there is no other good way 
of fastening it to me. Besides, cveryhody here knows 
I am no walker, and it would only make them talk.” 

I occasionally made use of (his <e'.'oii(l m.achinc, 
but I will only give one instance of its ap))lication. Some 


repairs were needed to the foundtitiori-walls of mv barn, 
Md a two-horse wagon, loaded with imilding-stoi'c, ha<l 
been brought into my yard and left there. In the evening, 
when the men had gone away. I took my two machines 
and fastened them with strong chains, one on each side 
o the loaded wagon. Then, gradually turning the screws, 
le wagon was so lifted that its weight became very greatly 
dinimished. We had an old donkey which used to belong 
0 Herbert, and which was now occrisionallv used with 

packages from ilie station. I w'ent 
o the barn and put the harness on the little fellow, and, 
mging liiin out to the wagon. I attached him to it In 
this position he looked very funny, with a long mle 

r ■■"‘''''y' I hin, „p; and to 

_ y great delight, he moved off ivith the tivo-horee load 
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of ?tone as if he were drawing liis own cart. I led him 
out into the pnldic road, along which, ho proceeded without 
difiiculty. Ho was an oj iniunated liltic beast, and some¬ 
times sto])j e I. not liking the peculiar manner in wliich 
he was harnessed: hut a loucli of the switcli made liim 
move on. and I soon turned him and brought the wagon 
back into the }ard. This determined the success of my 
invention in one of its most important uses, and with a 
satisfied heart I put the donivcy into the stable and went 
into the hou>c. 

Our trip to Europe was made a few month.s after 
tliis, and was mainly on our son Herbert’s account. He, 
j>oor fellow, was in great trouble, and so. therefore, were 
\vc. He had become engaged, with our full consent, to 
the daughter of a gentleman whom we esteemed very 
highly. Herbert was young to be engaged to be married, 
but, a.s we felt that h.e would never find a girl to make 
liim so good a wife, we were entirely satisfied, especially 
as it was agreed on till hands that the marriage was not 
to take i)Iace for sonic time. It seemed to us that in 
marrying Janet Gilbert, Herbert wouhl secure for liimself, 
at the very beginning of his career, the most important 
dement of a h.ajipy life. But suddenly, without any 
reason that seeme 1 to us jus'.ifiablc. Mr. Gilbert, the only 
surviving i>arcnt of Janet, broke off the match; and he 

and his daughter soo:i after left the town for a trip to 

the West. 

This lilow ncarlv broke poor Herbert’s heart. He 
gave np his professional studies and came home to us, 

and fr)r a time we thought he would be seriously ill. 

Then we took him to Europe, and after a Continental 
tour of a month* or two we left him, at his own request, 
in Gennnnv. where he tlioiight it would do him good to 
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■go to ttotIc again. Then we went down to the little town 

in Italy where my story first finds ns. My wife had 

suffered much in mind and body on her son’s account, 

and for this reason I was anxious that she should take 

outdoor exercise, and enjoy as much as jx)ssil)lc the 

bracing air of the country. I had brought with me both 

my little machines. One was still in my knapsack, and 

the other I had fastened to 'the inside of an cnormons 

family trunk. As one is obliged to pay for nearly every 

pound of kaggnge on the ’Continent, this saved me a great 

deal of ‘money. Ivvcrytliing heavy was packed into this 

great trunk.—hooks. ]:apers, tlic bronze, iron, and marble 

Tclics we had j^icked up. and all the articles that usually 

weigh down a tourist’s i)a<^gage. I screwed up the negative 

gravity apparatus until the trunk cou'.d be handled with 

great ease by an ordinary porter. I could have made it 

weigh nothing at all. but this, of course, I did not wish 

to do. The lightness of my baggage, however, had 

occasioned some comment, and I had overheard remarks 

which were not al'togcther coinpliinentary abtiut [)eoi>le 

travelling around with empty trunks; but this only 
amused me.- 

Desirous thut luy wife slioul.l have the advantage 
of my mveuhon wltiie taking onr walks, I had removed 
the maelnne from the trunk and fastened it inside the 
)asl<ct. winch she could carry under Iicr arm. This 
assisted her nonderfully. When one arm was tired she 
put the basket under the other, and thus, with one hand 
on my arm, slie could easily keep up with the free and 
lJUoyant steps my knapsack enabled me to take. She did 
not object to long tramps here, because nobody kneW 
hat she was not a walker, and she always carried some 
wne or other refreshment in the basket not only because 
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3 t was pleasant to have with us, Imt because it seemed, 
ridiculous to go about carrying an empty basket. 

There were English-speaking people stopping at the 
hotel where we were, but they seemed more fond of 
driving than walking, and none of them olfered to accom¬ 
pany us on our rambles, for which we were very glad. 
There w'as one man there, however, who was a great 
walker. lie was an Englishman, a member of an Alpine- 
Club, and generally went about dressed in a knicker- 
hocker suit, with grey woollen stockings covering an 
enormous pair of calves. One evening tliis gentleman was 
talking to me and some others about the ascent of the 
Matterhorn, and I took occasion to deliver in pretty 
strong language my opinion ujmn such c.xploils. I declar¬ 
ed them to be useless, an<l, if the climber had any one- 
who loved him. wicked. 

“Even if the w’cather should jiermit a view'," I said. 
“ what is that compared to the terrible risk to life? Under 
certain circumstances,” I added, thinking of my invention 
“ such ascents might he freed of clanger, and he quite- 
admissible; but ordinarily they shcmld be frowned upon' 
by the intelligent puidic.” 

The Alpine Club man looked at me. especially regard- 
ing niy somewhat slight figure and thinnish legs. 

“ It’s all very w'cll for you to talk in that w'ay,” he 
said, “ because it is easy to sec that you are not up to that 
sort of thing.” 

“ In conversations of this kind. ” I replied. “ I never 
make personal allusions; but since you have chosen to do- 
so, I feel inclined to invite you to walk with me to-morrow 
to the top of the mountain to the north of this town.” 

“I’ll do it,” he said, “at any time you choose to 
name.” And as I left the room soon afterwards I hearef 
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him laugh. 

The next afternoon, about two o’clock, the Alpine 
Qub man and I set out together for (lie mountain, 

“What have von got in your ktiapsack ? ” he sai(h 
“A hammer to use if I ccnie across geological 
specimens, a field-glass, a flask of wine, anil some other 
things.” 

“I wouldn’t carry any weight, if I were you,” he 

said. 


“ Oh, I don't mind it,” 1 answered, and otT we 
started. 

The mountain to whicli we were bound was about 
tw'o miles from the town. Its nearest side was steep, and 
in places almost 4 ^RdjiUo^, Init it slop.cd away more 
gradually toward the iiortii. and up that side a road led 
by many windings to a village near the summit. It was 
not a very high mountain, Init it would do for an after¬ 


noon’s climb. 

I suppose you want to go up I)\' the road,” said my 
companion. 

“Oh. no." I answererl. “we won’t go so far around 
as that. There ts a path up this side, along which I have 
seen nicn driving tlieir goats. I prefer to take tiiat.” 

«I answered, with a smile ; 

but you 1] find it pretty tough.” 

After a time he remarked; 

“I wouldn’t walk so fast, if I were you.” 

“Oh, I like to step along brisklv,'” I said. And 
briskly on we went. 

n.ore’^lL"''^" ‘’‘1'' knapsack 

n ore than usna , and walking seemed scarcely any effort 
all. I earned a long alpenstock, ami when we reached 
the ntonntatn and began the ascent; 1 found that w“ 
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help of this and inv laiapsach I could go uphill at a 
wonderful rate. My companion had taken the lead, so 
as to show me how to climb. Taking a path over some 
rocks. I quickly passed him and went ahead. After that 
it was impossible for him to keep up with me. I ran up 
steep places. I cut oil the windings of the path by lightly 
* clambering over rocks, and even when I followed the 
beaten track my step was as rapid as if I had been walking 
on level ground. 

“ I,ook bere!" shouted ihe Alpine Club man from 
below, “ you'll kill yourself if you go at that rate! That’s 
no wav to climb mountains.” 

" It's my way! ” I cried. And on I skij)ped. 

Twenty minutes after I arrived at the summit, my 
companion joined me. puiTing. and wiping his r6d face 
with his handkerchief. 

“Confound it!” he cried. “I never came up a 
mountain so fast in my life.” 

“ ^'()U need not have hurrie<l.” 1 said, coolly. 

“ 1 was afraid something would happen to you,” he 
growled. ” and I wanted to stop you. I never saw a person 
climb in such an ntterlv absurd wav.” 

“ J don’t see why you should call it absurd,” I said, 
smiling- with an air of superiority. “ I arrived here in a 
perfectlv comfortable condition, neither heated nor 
wearied.” 

He made no answer, hut walked off to a little distance, 
fanning himself w’ith Ids hat and growling w'ords which 
1 did not catch. After a time 1 proposed to descend. 

“ ’i'ou must be careful as von go down.” he said. 

“ It is much more dangerous to go down steep places than 
to climb up. 

“ I am always prudent,” I answ'ered, and started in 
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advance. I found ihc descent of the mountain much 
more jdeasant tlian tlic ascent. It was [)ositiveiy c^iijiirat- 
ing, 1 jiim])ed from rocks and bluffs eight and ten feet 
in height, and touched the ground as gently as i,f 1 had 
stepped down l)ut two feet, I ran down steep paths, and, 
with the aid of iny alpenstock. stopj)cd myself in an 
instant. I was careful to avoid dangerous places, hut the 
runs and jumps I made were such as no man had ever 
made before upon that mountain-side. Once only I heard 
niy companion’s voice. 

“ You’ll break your neck! ” he yelled. 

“Never fear!'* I called hack, and soon left him far 
above. 


\\ hen I reached the bottom I would have waited 
for him, but my activity lud warmed me up, and as a 
cool evening breeze was beginning to blow, I tlioiight it 
better not to stop and take cokl. Half an hour after my 
arrival at the hotel I came downstairs cool, fresh, and 
dressed for dinner, and just in time to meet the Alpine 
man as he entered, hot, dusty, and growling. 

h-xcuse me for not waiting for you?’ I said; but 
^ithout stopping to hear my reason, he muttered some- 
mmg and passed into the Iiousc. 

and ^ gratified 

and tickled my vanity. ' 

to mv^vif ’i ^ ^ related the matter 

fair ■' hThT Ty ■■ tliat it was exactly 

**Tf ^ ^ assisted.” 

'limb weHv tL"T'’’”,^ ^ 

^ l>y his frainin^ ‘ w'Tf constitution- 

not tell me wliat methods of 
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exercise he used to get those great muscles upon his legs. 
1 am enabled to climb by the exercise of my intellect. My 
method is ni\- business and his method is his business. It 
is aU perfectly kiir." 

Still she jicvsisled: 

*• He Ihoiifjlit that you climbed with your legs, and 
not with vour liead.*’ 

w 

And now, after this long explanation, necessary to 
show how a middle-aged couple of slight pedestrian ability, 
nnd loaded with a heavy knapsack and basket, should have 
started out on a rougli walk and climb, fourteen miles 
in all, we will returii to ourselves, standing on the little 
bluff and gazing out ui)on the sunset view. When the 
sky began to fade a little, we turned from if. and prepared 
to go back to the town. 

"Where is the basket?" I said. 

"I left it here," answered my wife. “I unscrewed 
the machine and it lay perfectly flat." 

" Did vou afterwards take out the bottles? ” I asked, 
seeing them lying on the grass. 

“ Yes, I believe I did, I had to take out yours in order 
to get mine.” 

"Then," said I. after looking all about the grassy 
patch on which we stood. " I am afraid you did not entirely 
unscrew the instrument, and that when the weight of the 
bottles was removed, the basket gently rose into the air.” 

" It may be so," slie said, lugubriously. " The basket 
was behind me as 1 drank mv wine." 

" I belie\’e that is just what has happened," I said. 

J-ook up there! 1 vow that is our basket! ” 

I pulled out mv field-glass and directed it at a little 
specie high above our heads. It was the basket floating 
high in the air, I gave the glass to my wdfe to look, bu4 
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she did not want to use it. / 

“What shall I do?” she cried. “I can’t home 
without that basket. It’s perfectly dreaclfuj!’’ And she 
looked as if she were "oing to cry. 

■ “Do not distress yourself,” I said,I was 
a good deal disturbed myself. “We shall get home very 
well. You shall put your hand on my shoulder, while 
I put my arm around you. Then you can screw up my 
■machine a good deal higher, and it will support us both. 
In this Way I am sure that we shall get on very well." 

We carried out ihi.s plan, and managed to walk on 
■with moderate comfort. To be sure, with the knapsack 
pulling me upward, and the weight of my wife pulling 
me clown, the straps hurt me somewhat, which they had 
xiot clone before. \\'e did not spring lightly over the wall 
into the road, but. still clinging to each other, we clamber- 
•ed awkwardly over it. The road for the most part declined 
gently toward the town, and with moderate ease we made 
our way along it. But we walked much more slowly than 
we had done before, and it was quite dark when we reach- 
■ed our hotel. If it had not been for the light inside the 
courtyard., it would have been difficult for us to find it 
A travelling-carriage was standing before the entrance 
^id against the light. It was necessary ‘to pass around 
t and nij. went first. I attempted to follow her/ 
strange to say. there was nothing under mv feet I 

T^mv “"'y niy legs in the air. 

To nty horror I found that I was rising in the air- I 

™ .p r5 ■ 
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myself aiul my wife, tliat when her weight was removed^ 
the force of the neg.-ttive gra\ity was sulheient to raise 
me from the ground. Hut 1 was g’ad to hiul that when 
1 had risen to the height I have mentioned I did not go- 
\ip any higher, bat hung in the air. about on a level with 
the second tier of windows of the hotel. 

I now began to try to reach the screw in my knapsack, 
in order to reduce the force of the negative gravity; but.. 
<lo what I would. I could not get my hand to it. The 
machine in the kna]>sack hacl been placed so as to support 
me in a well-balanced and comfortable way; and in doing 
this it liad been impossible to set the screw so that I could- 
rcach it. Hnt in a temporary arrangement of the kind 
this had not been considered necessary, as my wife always* 
turned the screw for me until suflVient lifting-power had: 
Ixieu attained. 

When I found that I could not turn the screw I bcgaii 
to be much alarmed. Ilcre I was, dangling in the air., 
without any means of reaching the ground. I could not 
exj)cct my wife to return to look for me, as she would 
naturally suppose I had stoi)i)ed t(' speak to someone. I 
thought of loosening myself from the knapsack, but this 
■would not do, for I should fall heavily, and either kill 
myself or break some of my bones. I did not dare to 
call for assistance, for. if any of the simple-minded in¬ 
habitants of the town had discovered me floating in the 
air. thev would have taken me for a demon, and would 
probably liave shot at me. A moderate breeze was blow¬ 
ing and it wafted me gently down the street. If it had 
blown me against a tree I would have seized it, and have 
endeavoured to climb down it; but there were no trees. 
'J'hcrc was a d:ni street lamp here and there, but reflectors 
above them tl-.rew their light upon the pavement, and none' 
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up to me. On itnany accounts I was glad that the night 
was so dark, for, much as 1 desired to get doM’ii, I wanted 
no one to sec me in my strange position, which, to any 
one but myself and my wife, would be utterly unaccounta¬ 
ble. If I could have risen as high as the roofs I might 
have got on one of them, ami. tearing olf an armful of 
tiles, so have loaded myself that I should have been heavy 
enough to descend. But I did not rise to the eaves of 
any of the houses. If there had lieeii a telegraph-pole, or 
anything of the kind that I could have clung to. 1 would 
have taken off the knapsack, and would have endeavoured 
to scramble down as well as I could. But tlii-re was 
nothing to which I could cling. Even the water-spouts, 
if I could have reached the face of the houses, were 
imbedded in the walls. At an oiien window, near which 
I was slowly blown. I saw two little boys going to bed 
by the light of a dim candle. 1 was dreadfullv afraid 
that they would see me and raise an alarm. T actually 
came so near to the window that I threw out one foot 
and pushed against the wall with such force that I went 
nearly across the street, I thonght I canght sight of a 
ghtened look on the face of one of tite bovs; but of 
this I am not sure, and I heard no cries, I sfili floated 

fS!'"ut ?'’Tn -- "> '>e <lone ? Should 

either let myself drop and hi ^ 

there and L \\ h . '''' 

‘>.e air beetle 

‘■gher perhaps to an aitit.ul. .V 


It ^onid th«,te 

set me down, even if they were c^rvted“that1 Z 


was not 


ri 
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'll a dangling skeleton. 


ddjTionr I should then expire, and when the birds of 
air had ca^n all of me thatj thev could devour, I 
should for ever hang above the toy 
with a knapsack on its back. y 

Such tliouglits were not re-assuring, and I deterniined 
that if 1 could find no means of getting down without 
assistance. I would call out and run all risks; but so long 
as 1 could endure the tension of the straps. I would Itold 
out and hojie for a tree or a pole. Perhaps it might rain, 
and niv wet clothes would then become so heavy that I 
should descend as low as the top of a lamp-post. 


As this thought was passing through my mind, I saw 
a spark of light upon the street approaching me. I riglitly 
imagined that !t came from a tobacco-pipe, and presently 
I heard a voice. It was that of the Alpine Club man. 
Of all peo})le in the world 1 did not want him to discover 
me, and 1 hung as motionless as possible. The man was 
speaking to another jjerson who was walking with him. 

■■ Me i: cra^ beyond a doubt," said the Alpine Club 
man. "Nobody but a maniac could have gone up and down 
that mountain as he did! He hasn’t any muscles, and 
one need onlv look at him to know that he couldn’t do 
any climbing in a natural way. It is only the excitement 
of insanity that gives him strength.” 

The two now stopped almost under me, and the 
speaker continued: 

Such things are very common with j mniacj ^ At 
times they acquire an unnatural strength which is perfect¬ 
ly wonderful. I have seen a little fellow struggle and 
fight so that four strong men could not hold him.” 

Then the other person spoke: 

” 5 ! am afraid what vou say is too true.” he remarked. 

Indeed, I have known it for some time.” 





At these words my breath almost stopi)ed. U was 
the voice of Mr. Gilbert, my townsman, and the tatlier 
of Janet. It must have been he who had arrived in Uie 
travelling-carriage. He was acquainted with the Aii>me 
Club man, and they were talking of me. IM-oper or 
improper, 1 listened with all my ears. 

“ It is a very sad case. ” Mr. Gilbert continued. My 

(laughter ufts engaged to marry Ins son, lull I broke olT 

the match. I could not have her marry the son of a 

lunatic, and there could Ik; no <loubt of liis condition. He 

has been seen—a man of his age, and the liead ()f a family 

—load himself up with a heavy knap>ack. which there was 

no iiossiblc necessity for him to carry; and go skipping 

along the road for mile.s. vaulting over fences and jumping 

over rocks and ditches like a young calf or a colt. I 

myself saw a most heart-rending instance of how a kindly 

man’s nature can be changed by the dorangenient of his 

intellect. 1 was at some distance from his house, hut 

I plainly saw him harness a little donkev which he owns 

to a large two-horse waggon loaded with stone, and beat 

and lash the poor little beast until it drew the heavy 

load some distance along the public road. I would have- 

remonstrated with him on this horrible cruelty, but her 

had the waggon back in his yard before 1 could reach 
him.” j 

Oh, there can be no doubt of his insanity," said 

the Alpine Club man. “ and he oughtn’t to be allowed to 

travel about in this way. Some day he will pitch his 

wife over a pre^i^-jnst for the fun of seeing her shoot 
through the air." 


I am sorry he is here,” said Mr. Gilbert, "for it 
would be very painful to meet him. My daughter and 
will retire very soon, and go away as early to-morrow 
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morning as possible so as to avoid seeing him.” 

And then they walked back to the hotel. 

For a few nu»mtnts I hung, utterly forgetful of my 
condition, and absorbed in the consideration of these re¬ 
velations. One idea now filled my mind. Everything 
must be explained to Mr. Gilbert, even if it should be 
necessary to have him called to me. and for me to speak 
to him from the upper air. 

Just then I saw something white approaching me 
aloui, ilie road, .^.y eyes had become accustomed to the 
doknes^, and I perceived that it was an upturned face. 
] recognised the hurried gait, the form; it was my wife. 

/ slie came near me I called her name, and in the .same 

1- .-ch e l’ ted her not to scream. It must have been 

ail e1< :t lor her to restrain herself, but she did it. 

■■ 1 must help me to get down.” I said, “ without 

an\l)Ofly seeing U'^.” 

•• Whai <y\]\ I do?” she whispered, 
d ry t « catch hold of th.s string.” 

Taki”" -1 piece of twine from my pocket. I lowered 
one end ' ' Hut it was too short: she could not reach 
it T the- • 1 my handkerchief to it. but still it was not 
1( ng cnni 

“ I I get more string, or handkerchiefs.” she 
\vl ispcrec 'rricdly. 

'• N<; T said; “you could not get them up to me. 
B-e. loan' ■ against the hotel wall, on this side, in the 
corner, je ’ii^ide the garden gate, are some fishing-poles. 

1 ■ avc St •: them there every day. You can easily find 
them in t!,i- dark. Go. please, and bring me one of 
'those.” 

The ”1 was not far away, and in a few minutes 

mv wife rtimed with a fishing-pole. She stood on 
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tip-toe. and reached it hi^. My 

^he said; an<l the rod .as .hh- 

‘^""i knew what slio was doiny. Tlsere .as a hook and 

line attached to the pole, and .ith .ontanly d^nU she 
was tastening the hook to the exlrenK- end ol the vckI- 
Soon she reached up. and gently struck at niy legs. After 
a few attempts the Itook caught in my trousers, a ht e 
below my right knee. Then there was a slight pu l, a 
long scratch down my leg. and the hook was stopped hy 
the top of my boot. Then came a steady downward pull, 
and I felt myself descending. Gently and nrinly the rod 
was drawn down; carefully the lower end was kept free 
from the ground: and in a few moments my ankle was 
seized with a vigorous grasp. Then someone seemed to 
climb up me, an arm was thrown around my 
neck, the hand of another arm was busy at the back of 
my knapsack, and I soon stood firmly in the road, entirely 
free from negative gravity. 

“ Oh, that I should have forgotten,” sobbed my wife, 
“ and that I should have dropped your arms, and let you 
go up into the air! At first I thought that you had stopped 
below, and it was only a little while ago that the truth 
flashed upon me. Then I rushed out and began looking 
up for you. I knew that you had wax matches in your 
pocket, and hoped that you would keep on striking them, 
so that you would be seen.” 

” But I did not wish to be seen,” I sjud, as we hurried 
to the hotel; “ and I can never be sufficiently thankful 
that it was you who found me and brought me down. 
Do you know that it is Mr. Gilbert and his daughter who 
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have just arrived? I must see him instantly. I will 
explain it all to you when 1 come U])stairs.” 

I took off m\- knapsack and gave it to mv wife, who 
carried it to our room, while I went to look for Mr. 
Gilbert. Fortunate!} I found him just as he was about 
to go 11 ]^ to his chamber. He took my offered hand, but 
looked at me sadly and gravelv. 

“ Mr. (iilhert.” 1 said. “ I must si)eak to you in 
private. Let us step into this room. There is no one 
here.” 

” iM\' friend.” said Mr. Gilbert, “it will be much 

4 

better to a^•oi<l discussing this subject. It is very painful 
tr) both of us. and no good can come from talking of it.” 

‘‘ ^’ou cannot now understand what it is I want to 
sav to vou.” 1 replied. ” Come in here, and in a few 
minutes vou will be verv glad that vou listened to me.” 

M}- manner was so earnest and impressive that Mr. 
Gill)ert was constrained to follow me. and we went into 
a small rfjr)m. called the smoking-room, but in which jieople 
seldom smoked, and closed the door. I immediately began 
mv statement. I told my old friend tha!t I had discovered, 
by means that 1 need not explain at present, that he had 
consifiere<l me crazy, and that now the most important 
object of my life was to set myself right in his eyes. 
I thereupon gave him the whole history of my invention, 
and explained the reason of the actions that had appeared 
to him those of a lunatic. I said nothing about the little 
incident of that evening. That was a mere accident, and 
I did not care now to speak of it. 

Mr. Gilbert listened to me verv attentivelv. 

Your wife is here? ” he asked, when I had finished. 

■■ ^'es.” I said; “and she will corroborate my story 
in ever}- item, and no one could ever suspect her of being 
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crazv I will go and bring her to yon.” 

'in a few minute, my unfe was m the 
shakc-n hands with Mr. Ciilhert, and liad been tohl of niy 

snsiiectetl madness. She turned pa!e, but simlcd 

“He did act like a crazy man. she saul. Imt 1 
never supposed that anybody would think Inm one. An 
tears came into her eyes. 

“And now. my dear.” said 1. “perhaps you wd! tel! 

Itlr. Gilbert how I did all this.” 

And then she told him the story that 1 had told. 

Mr. Gilbert looked from the one to the other of us 


AVith a troubled air. 

" Of course I do not doubt either of you, or rather 
I do not doubt that you believe wliat you say. All would 
be right if I could bring myself to credit that such a force 
as that YOU .speak of can i)ossibly esist.” 

“ That is a matter,” said T. " which 1 can easily prove 
to YOU bv actual demonstration. I i you can wait a short 


time, until mv wife and 1 baYC had something to eat—for 
I am nearly famished, and 1 am sure she must be—I will 
«et your mind at rest upon that point.” 

“I will wait here,” said Mr. Gilbert, “and smoke 
a cigar. Don't hurry yoursch'es. I shall be glad to 
have some time to think about wV.at vou have told me.” 

When we had finished dinner, which liad been set 
aside for us, I went upstairs and got my knapsack, and 
we both joined Mr. Gilbert in the smoking-room. I show¬ 
ed him the little machine, and explained, very briefly, the 
principle of its construction. I did not give any practical 
demonstration of its action, because there w'ere people 
•walking about the taa rridor -and they might a.t any moment 
liave come into the room; but, looking out of the wdndow, 
1 saw that the night was much clearer. The wind had 
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dissipated the clouds, and the stars were shinin" brightly. 

“ If you will come up the street with me,” said I to 
Mr. Gill)crt. ” I u''ill show you how this thing works.” 

” Tliat is just what I want to see.” he answered. 

“I will go with you,” said my wife, and we started 
np the street. 


W hen we were outside the little town. I found the 
starlight was (luite sufficient for my ]>urpose. The white 
roadway, the low walls, and the objects about us could 
easily be di'^tinguished. 


” Xow’.” said I to Mr. Gilbert, ‘‘ I w’ant to put this 
knap'-aek on you. and let you see how it feels, and bow it 
will help you to walk.” To this he assented with some 
eagerness, and I strapped it firmly on him. ‘‘ I will now 
turn this screw'." said I. "and you will become lighter 
and lighter.” 

, ” He very careful not to turn it too much,” said my 
wife earnesth'. 

'■ (.)h. \'ou may depend on me for that,” said I, 
turning the screw very gradually. 

Mr. Gilliert was a stout man. and I was obliged to 
give the screw a good many turns. 

” There seems to be considerable hoist in it,” he said 
directly. And then I put my arms around him, and found 
that I could raise him from the ground. 

“Are you lifting me?” he exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yes: I did it w’ilh ease,” I answered. 

“ Upon—my—word ! ” ejaculated Mr. Gilbert. 

I then gave the screw a half turn more, and told him 
to walk and run. He started off, at first slowly, then he 
inadc long strides, then he began to run, and then to 
skip and jump. It had been many \ears since Mr. Gilbert 
Jiad skipped and jumped. No one was in sight, and he 
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was free to janibQLa<; much as he pleased. “ Could you 
give it another turn?” said he. houndin" up to me, "I 
want to try that wall.” I put on a little more negative 
gravity, and he vaulted over a five-foot wall with great 
^sc. In an instant he had leaped hack into the road and 
m two bounds was at niy side. “ I came down a.s^t 
cat,” he said. "There was never anything like 
It. And away he went up the road, taking stops at k a^t 
eight feet long leaving ,ny wife nn<l me la.igl,i„g heartily 
at the agihty of onr stout frien.l. In a few niinutes he 
was with ns again. -Take it off,” he said, "HI wear 
It any longer I shall want one myself, anti then I shall he 
l^for a craay man, and perhaps clapped into an 

^ "le screw before 

unstrapping the knan^^rL* “ i ^ 

w-u 1 <'0 you understand how I 

' ~ ™ “ ■" 

‘■-We.v marry he"r“''^-"*7 M ™ril 
shall marry her, if f h,ve 

poor girl has been dm • say about it! My 

not be ” I told her it could 

Wm or^ only shook'hi^ ha"!! '’J'* she enihracetr 

‘he knapsacl Tone hind a" d ' ^ ^ had' 

you still consider*^' directly, **i.f 

^ -e, I wfsh.yo:va7;rrrj: 

'wae It. No one having 
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a machine like that can help using it. and it is often quite 
as had to he considere<l a maniac as to be one.” 

•• Mv friend." I cried, with some excitement. “I have 
made np niv mind on this subject. Ihe little machine in 
tills loiap^ack. whicli is the only one I now possess, has 
been a great ]ileasure to me. lUit I now know it nas also 
been of the greatest injury indirectly to me and mine, not 
to mention some direct inconvenietice and danger, which 
1 will sjeak of another time. The secret lies with us 
tjiree. and we will keep it. lint the invention itsell is 
too luli of temptation and danger for any of us.” 

As I said this. 1 held the knajisack with one hand 
■wliile I quickly turned the screw with the other. In 
a few moments it was high abo\c my head, while I 
with ililiiculty held it down by the straps. “Look!” I 
cried. Then 1 released my hold, and the kiiaiisack shot 
into the air and disappeareci into the upper gloom. 

i was ahout to make a remark. Imt had no chance. 

for nn- wife threw herself upon my bosom, sobbing 
« 

with joy. 

Ob. I am so glad—so glad! ” she said. “ And you 
will never make another?” 

" Xever another! " I answered. 

“ .\nd now let us hurry in and see Janet.” said my 

wife. 

“ You don't know how heavy and clumsy I feel.” said 
I\lr. Ciilbert. striving to keep up with us as we walked 
back. “If 1 bad worn that thing much longer. I should 
never have been willing to take it off! ” 

lanet had retired, hut my wdfe went up to her room. 

” I think she has felt it as much as our boy,” she 
said, when she rejoined me. “ But I tell you, my dear, 
I left a verv happy girl in that little bed-chamber over 
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the garden ’ 

There were three very hapjn* elderly people talking 
together until quite late that evening. “ I shall write to 
Herbert to-night.” I said, when we separated, ” and tell 
him to meet us ail in Geneva. * It will do the young man 
no harm if we interrupt his studies just now.” 

” You must let me add a postscript to the letter,” 
said I\Ir. Gilbert, ” and I am sure it W'ill require no 
knapsack with a screw in the back to bring him quickly 
to us.” 

And it did not. 

There is a wondchfui pleasure in tripping over tlie 
earth like a winged Merenrv. and in feeling one's self 
relieved of much of that attraction of gravitation which 
drags us down to earth, and gradually makes the move¬ 
ment of our bodies but weariness and labour. Ihtt llii.'> 
pleasure is not to be coniparerl, I think, to tlnit given by 
the buoyancy and lightness of two young and loving hearts, 

reunited after a separation which tliev had sui)poscd would 
last for ever. 


What became of the basket and the knapsack, or 
whether they ever met in the upper air. I do not know. 

It they but float away and stay away from ken of mortal 
I shall be satisfied. 


And vvhetlier or not the world will ever know more 

thA "f negative gravity depends entirelv upon 

the d.spos,t.on of my son, Herbert, witen-after a good 

have irk^ping'”’’' 
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Frank R. Stockton (1S34-1902), a well-known American 
writer, is famous for his unusual and ingenious plots. He wrote 
a number of novch and short stories. .4 Tale of hegafivc Gravity 
wa^ mcliulfd in the volume. The Chrisimis ll reck and Other 

Stories. 


Good trim: g'xid condition. ~ 

A patent: a Governmert grant of the exclusive privilege of 

making or selling a new invention. 

Mercury:oTic of the old Roman gods, the messenger of Jove. (- 
Alj-ine Club: a club to which great climbers Ijelong. ^ 

Matterhorn: a jx-ak in the Swiss .\lps. 

Alpenstock: a long, iron-shod staff used m climhing ihe 
Alps and other mountains. 

Geneva: a town in Switzerland. /i ^ 'a 
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It was not very quiet in the room where the king 
lay dying. People were coming and going, rustling in 
and out with hushed footsteps, whispering eagerly to 
■each other: and where a great many people are all busy 
making as little noise as possible, the result is apt to be 
a kind of bustle, that weakened nerves can scarcely 
endure. 

But what did that matter? The doctors said he 
could hear nothing now. He gave no sign that he could. 
Surely the sobs of his hcaiitiful voung wife, as she knelt 
by the bedside, must else have moved him. 

For days tlie light had been carefully shaded. Now, 
in the hurry, contusion and <listress. no om remembered 
tq draw tlie curtains close, so that the dim eyes might 
not be dazzled. But what did that matter? The doctors 
said he could see nothing now. 

For days no one but his attendants bad been allowed 
to come near him. Now the room was free for all who 

chose to enter. What did it matter? The doctors said 
he knew no one. 

So lie lay for a, tong time, one hand flung out upon 
the counterpane, as if in search of something. The qiic^h 
too It softl) in hers, but there was no answering pressure. 
At length the eyes and mouth closed, and the 

ceased to beat. ## 
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•• How beaulilul be looks.” they whispered to one 
another. 

When the king came to himself it was all very still— 
wonderfullv c.nd delightfully still, as he thought, wonder¬ 
fully and (ielightlully dark. It was a strange, unspeakable 
relief to him—he lay as if in heaven. The room was 
full of the scent of flowers, and the coo! night air came 
pleasantly through an ojx-n window. A row of wax 
tapers burned with sot. radiance at the foot of the bed 
on wiiich he was lying, covered with a velvet pall, only 
his head and face exposed. Four or five men were keeping 
guard aroniid him, hut they had fallen fast asleep. 

So (lec’p was the feeling of content which he ex¬ 
perienced that he was loth to stir. Not till the great clock 
of the i)alace struck eleven, did he so much as move. 
Then he sat up with a light laugh. 

He remeniered how. when his mind w’as failing him, 
and he liad rallied all his powers in one last passionate 
appeal against the injustice which was taking him away 
from the world just when tlie world most needed him, 
he had heard a voice saying. ” I will give thee yet one 
hour after death. If. in that time, thou canst find three 
that desire thy life, live!” 

This was his hour, his hour, that he had snatched 
away from death. How much of it had he lost already? 
He liad been a good king; he had worked night and day 
for his subjects: he had nothing to fear, and he knew 
that it was verv pleasant to live, how pleasant, he had 
never known before, for. to do him justice, he was not 
selfish; it was his unfinished work that he grieved about 
when the decree went forth against him. Yet, as he 
passed out of the room where the watchers sat heavily 
sleeping, things were changed to him somehow. The 
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burning sense of injustice was gone. Now that he came 
to think of it. he had clone very little. Tnic that it was 
his utmost, but there were many better mc-n in the world, 
and the world was large, very large it seemed to him 
now. Everything had grown larger. He loved his 
country and his home as well as ever, but in the night 
it had'seemed as if they mast i>crish with liim, and now 
he knew that they were still unchanged. 

Outside the door he paused a moment, hesitating 
whither to go first. Not to the queen. The very thought 
of her grief unnerved him. He would not see her till 
he could once more clasp her in his arms, and hid her 
weep only tears of joy because he was come again. After 
all, he had but an hour to wait. Before the castle clock 
struck twelve, he would lie back again in life, remember¬ 
ing these things only as a dream. He sighed a little to 
think of it. ^ 

“ All that to do over again some clay.” he said, as lie 
recalled his last moments. 

Almost he turned again to the couch he liad so lately 

left. 

“But I have never yet done anything through fear,” 
said the king. 

And he smiled as he thought of the terms of the 
compact. His city lay before him in the moonlight. 

I could find three thousand as easily as three.” he 
said. “ Are they not all my friends? ” 

As he passed out of the gate, he saw a child sitting 
on the steps, crying bitterly. 

“What is the matter, little one?” said the sentinel 
on guard, stopping a moment. 

Father and mother have gone to the castle, because 
the. kings dead.” sebbed' the child. “ .nd they’ve never 
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come back again; and I am so tired and so hungry! And 
I’ve liad no supper, and my doll’s broken. Oh! I do 
wish the king were alive again I ” 

-And she burst into a fresh storm of weeping. It 
amused the king not a little. 

“ So this is the first of my subjects that wants me 
back! ” he said. 

He had no child of his own. He. would have liked 
to try and comfort the little maiden, but there were other 
calls upon him just then. He w-as on his way to the house 
of his great friend, the man whom lie loved more than 
all others. A kind of malicious delight possessed him, 
as he pictured to himself the deep dejection he should 
find him in. 

Poor Ainyas! ” he said, “ I know what I should be 
feeling in hi.', jilacc. ] am glad lie was not taken. I 
could not ha\'e home his loss.” 


.\s he entered the courtyard of his friend’s house, 
lights were being carried to and fro, horses were being 
saddled, an tiir of bustle and excitement pervaded the 
place, Look where he might, he could not sec the face 
he knew so well. He entered at the open door. His 
friend was not in the hall. Room after 'room lie vainly 
tra\ersed—they were all empty. A sudden horror took 
him. .Surely Amyas was not dead of grief? 

He came at length to a small private apartment, in 
uliicli they had spent many a hapj)y, busy hour together; 
but his friend was not here either, though, to judge by 
ajipearances. he could only just have left it. Books and 
pa])ers were tumbled all about in strange confusion, and 
bits of broken glass strewed the floor. 

A little picture was lying on the ground. The king 
picked it up, and recognized a miniature of himself, the 
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frame of which had hecn broken in the fall. He let it 
drop again, as if it had burnt him. The fire was blazing 
brightly, and the fragments of a half-destroyed letter lay, 
imconsumed as yet, in the fender. It was in his own 
writing. He snatched it up. and saw it was the last he 
had written, containing the details of an elaborate scheme 
which he had much at heart. He had only just thrown 
it back into the flames when two people entered the room, 
talking together, one a lady, the other a man, booted and 
spurred as though he came from a long distance. 

“ Where is Amvas ? ” he asked. 


“ Gone to profifer his services to the new king, of 
course,” said the lady. ” We arc. as you may 'think, in 
great an.^iety. He has none of the ridiculous notions 
of his predecessor, who, indeed, bated him cordially. The 
very favour Amyas has hitherto enjoyed will stand in 
his way at the new court. I only hope he may be in time 
to make his peace. He can, with tnitli. say that he utterly 
disapproveri of the foolish reforms which his late master 
was bent on making. Of course, he was fond of him 
m a way: hut we must think of ourselves, you know. 
People in our position have no time for sentiment He 
started almost immediately after the king’s death. I am 
sending his retinue after liim.” 


Quite right.’ said the gentleman, whom the king 
now knew as one of his ambassadors. “ I shall follow 
Inm at once. Between you and me, it is no had thing 

manslnp. .He forced iiK to conclude a peace which would 

we shdM, Happily, 

wild I k P'on’otions in the army 

would have been at a standstill if he had had his way 

The kmg did not stay to hear more. ' ^ / 
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“ I will go to my people.” he said. “ They at le^t 
have no interest to make peace with my successor. He 

will but take from them what I gave.” 

He heard the clock strike the first quarter as he went. 
He was. indeed, a very remarkable king, for he knew his 
way to the poorest part of his dominions. He had been 
there before, often and often, unknown to anyone; and 
the misery which he had there beheld had stirred and 
steeled him to attempt what had never before been 

attempted. , , , i,*. 

No one about the palace knew where he had caught 

the malignant fever which had killed him. He had a 

shrewd suspicion himself, and he w'ent straight to that 

quarter. 

“ Fevers won't hurt me now,” he said laughing, ine 
houses were as wretched, the people looked as sickly and 
squalid as ever. They were standing about in knots in 
the streets, late though it was, talking together about mm. 
His name w-a.s in every mouth. The details of his illness., 
and the ])robable day of his funeral, seemed to interest 

them more than an)-thing else. 

Five or six men were sitting drinking round a table- 
in a disreputable-looking public-house, and he stopped to- 

overhear their conversation. 

“And a good riddance, too!” said one of them,, 
whom he knew- well. ” What's the use of a king who- 
never spends a farthing more tjian he can help? It gives 
no impetus to trade. The new fellow’s a very different 

sort. We shall have fine doings soon.” 

“ Aye I ” struck in another, “ a meddlesome, priggish- 
sort of chap he was, always aworritting us about clean 
houses, and such like. What right’s he got to interfere,.^ 
J’d like to know?” i 
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“Down with all kings! say I,”* put in a third; “but 
if we’re to have ’em, let ’em behave as such." 

“Wanted to abolish capital punishment, he 
cried a fourth. “ Thought he’d get more work out of 
the poor fellows in prison, I suppose? Depend on it, 
there's some reason like ’that at the bottom of it. We 
aren't so very particular about llie lives of our subjects 
for nothing:” an expression of opinion in which all the 
rest heartily concurred. The clock struck again as the 
king turned away: he felt as if a .storm of abuse from 
someone he had always hated would be a precious balm 
just then. He entered the state prison, and made for 
the condemned cell. Capital punishment was not abolish¬ 
ed yet and in this particular instance he had certainly felt 
glad of it. 

The cell was tenanted only l)y a little liaggard-looking' 

man, who was writing busily on his knee. The king- 

had only seen him once before, and he looked at him* 
curiouslv. 


Presently the gaoler entered, and with lum the firs 
councdlor. a man whom his late master had greatly love, 
r and esteemed. The convict looked up quickly. 

as if lie said. Then 

rea V ^0'v=>r<lice, '■ but I an 

to nt titor'.'™'™"'- I >■-' ‘o give this pape 

" Ynn Tr ^ ii^st councillor gravely 

YoZi: ’’r“‘i-r views 

“ Dead ? ” s 1 .T ” ^ to-morrow.” 

, siveness of a wMe LI"' intpres 

The man stood up, passing his hand across his brow. 
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" Sir,” he said earnestly, ” I respected him. For all 
he was a king, he treated me like a gentleman. He, too, 
had a young wife. Poor fellow, 1 wish he were alive 

again! ” 

There were tears in the man’s eyes as he spoke. 

The third quarter struck as the king left the prison. 
He felt unutterably humiliated. The pity of his foe was 
harder to l)ear than the scorn of his friends. He would 
rather die a thousand deaths than owe Ks life to such 
a man. And yet. because he was himself noble, he could 
not but rejoice to find nobility in another. He said to 
himself sternly that it was not worth what he had gone 
through. He reviewed his position in no very self- 
complacent mood. The afiection he had so confidently 
relied upon was but a dream. The people he was fain 
to work for were not ripe 'or their own improvement. 
A foolish little child, a generous enemy, these were his 
onlv friends. After all. was it worth while to live? 
Had he not belter go back quietly and submit, making no 
further efi’ort? He had learnt his lesson; he could “lie 
down in peace, and sleep, and take liis rest." The eternal 
powers had justified themselves. \\ hat matter though 
every man had proved a liar? The bitterness had passed 
away, and he seemed to see clearly. 

Thick clouds had gathered over the moon, and the 
cold struck through him. All at once a sense of loneli¬ 
ness that cannot lx? described rushed over him, and his 
heart sank. W as there really no one who cared—no one ? 
He would have given ainihing at that moment for a look, 
a single word of real sympathy. He longed with sick 
longing for the assurance of love. 

There were yet a few moments left. How had he 
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• 1 'TKtc at l^ast he w^s sure of» 

ar'tWs l"s thfworld him. He Ijcgan to find 
"ntfort and consolation in the thought; he orgavc- 
iudeed he almost forgot-the rest. \ct he had f.illc 

very low, for. as he stood at the door o ’ 

he hesitated whether to go m. What . this, t o 
were an illusion? Had he not best go back before he 

knew? , . f „ 

“ But I have never yet done an>'thing through tear. 


said the king. . , , . 

His wife was sitting by the fire alone, her tace 

hidden, her long hair falling round her like a veil. At 

the first sight of her, a pang of self-reproach shot through 

him. How could he ever ha\ e doubted ? 

She was wearing a ring that he had given her —a 
ring she wore always, and the light sparkled and flashed 
from the jewel. Except for this, there was nothing bright 

in the room. 

He ardently desired to comfort her. He w'ondered 
why all her ladies had left her. Surely one miglit have 
stayed with her on this first night of her bereavement. 
She seemed to be lost in thought. If she would only 
speak, or call his name! But she was quite silent. 

A slight noise n\ade the king start. A secret door 
in the wall opened, the existence of which he had thought 
was known only to himself and his queen, and a man 
stood before her. 

She put her finger to her lips, as though to counsel 
silence. 

“ You have come,” she said—" Oh, I am so glad! 
I had to hold his hand when he was dying. I was 
frightened sitting here by myself. I thought his ghost 
would come back, but he will never come back any more. 
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We may be happy always now," and drawing the ring 
from her finger, she kissed it, weeping, and gave it to 
him. 

When midnight struck, the watchers wakened with 
a start, to find the king h ing stark and stiff, .ns before, 
but a great change had come over his countenance. 

■’ Wc must not let the queen see him again," they 

said. 

Mary Coleridge (1861—1907). Tlie work of Mary Coleridge 
who wrote various novels and short stories, shows a direct sim¬ 
plicity of style and a keen but sympathetic insight into character. 

Steeled: lit. hjrdciicd. gave firmness of purpose. 

Public house: an inn. 

Aworritting: old form of zvorrying. 

Be set at large: be set free. 

Board: used in this sense means bfxiy of councillors. 
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r DlSlKTllGRATION MACHINE 

SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


reverberating through the hou^e . secord 

“Yes 1 sav it is the second wrong call. I he scco 

in one morning. Do you imagine ^ ” 

is 'to l)e distracted from essential work h> t k umsUnt 

interference of some idiot at the end o a toE'pl^one I 
will not have it. Send this instant for the manager 
Oh! vou are the manager. Well, why don t you manage? 
Yes, YOU certainly manage to distract me irom work the 
imponance of which your mi.id is incapaldc of unoer- 
slanding. 1 want tlie superintendent. He is away. So 
I should imagine, A written apology? \ cry good. 1 

will consider it. Good morning.” 

It was at this point that I ventured to make my 
■entrance. It was certainly an unfortunate moment. I 
confronted him as he turned from the telephone hke a 
lion in his wrath. His huge black beard was bristling, 
his great chest was heaving with indignation, and his ar¬ 
rogant grev eves su^ejit me up and down as the baclcwash 
of his anger fell upon me. 

‘‘Infernal, idle, overpaid rascals !” he boomed. ‘I 
could hear them laughing while I was making my just 


in 
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complaint. Tliere is a conspiracy to annoy me. And 
now, young Malone, you arrive to complete a disastrous 
morning. Arc you here, may 1 ask. on your own account, 
or has your newspaper commissioned you to obtain an 
interview ? As a friend you arc privileged, as a journalist 
you are outside the pale.” 

1 was hunting in my pocket for McArdle s letter 
when suddenly some new grievance came to his memory. 
His great hairv hands fumhled about among the papers 
upon his desk and finally extracted a press-cutting. 

" \’ou have been good enough to allude to me in one 
of your recent articles.” lie said, shaking the paj^r at 
me. ” ^'on l>egan a paragraph with the words; Profesv>r 
Cl. E. Challenger, who is among our greatest living 
scientists ” 

'■ Well, sir?” I asked. 

‘‘Why these invidious qualifications and limitations? 
?erha]is vou can mention the names of these other pre- 
dominant scientific men to whom you impute equality, or 
possibly superiority to myself?” 

” it was l)adly worded. I should certainly have said: 
“ Our greatest living scientist.” I admitted. It was, after 
all. my own h.onest Ix.lief My words turned winter into 
summer. 

‘‘ My dear young friend, do not imagine that I am 
exacting, but surrounded as I am by pugnacious and 
unreasonalile colleagues, one is forced to take one’s own 
part. Self-assertion is foreign to my nature, but I have 
to liold inv ground against opposition. Come now! Sit 
here! What is the reason of your visit?” 

I had to tread warily, for I knew how easy it was to 
set the lion roaring once again. I opened McArdle s 
letter. 
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‘•May I read you this, sir? It is from McArdle. 
my editor.” 

'• I remember the man, not an unfavourable spcci»-ien 
of his class.” 

' J “ He has. at least, a very high admiration for you. 

' He has turned to you again and again when he needed 
the highest qualities in some investigation. That is the 
c«ise now/’ 

“What does he desire?” Challenger, who plumed 
... himself on his reputation, expanded into geniality under 
1 the influence of flattery. He sat down with his elbows 
^ upon the desk, his gorilla-like hands, clasped together, his 
y beard bristling forward, and his big grey eyes, half cover- 
^ ed by his drooping lids, fixed benignly upon me. He was 
huge in all that he did and his benevolence was even more 
" overpowering than his truculence. 

'' “I’ll read vou his note to me. He savs: 'Please 
^ call upon our esteemed friend. Professor Challenger, and 
ask for his co-operation in the following circumstances. 
There is a foreign gentleman named Theodore Nemor, 
living at White Friars’ Mansions, Hampstead, who claims 
to have in\'ented a machine of a most extraordinary 
r' character. It is capable of disintegrating any object placed 
Y within its sphere of influence. He claims 'that it can 
. make matter dissolve and return to atomic condition, ipid 
_Vtl^t by reversing ’the process, it can be reassembled. The 
claim seems to be an extravagant one, and yet there is 
solid evidence that there is some basis for it and that the 
man has stumbled upon some remarkable discovery.” 

I need not enlarge upon the revolutionary character 
of such an invention, nor of its extreme importance as 
a ix)tenlial weapon of war. A force which could disin¬ 
tegrate a Ixittleship, or turn a battalion, if it were only 
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for a time, into a collection of ntoins, would dominate the 
world. For social and for political reasons not an instant 
is to he li>'’t in "ettinej to the bottom of the affair. The 
man cofir'.s ]uil)licily as he is. anxious to sell 
hi^ invention, so th.at there is no difficulty in approaching 
him. The enclosed card will open his doors. What I 
desire is that \'ou and IVolessor Challenger shall call 
upon him. inspect his invention, and write for the Gazette 
a considered report ui^on tlie \alue of the discovery. I 
c.xpect to hear from vou to-night.—K. McArdle. 

•‘There are my instructions. I’rofessor.” I added, 
as 1 refolded the loiter. “ 1 sincerely hoiie that you will 
come with me. lor how can 1. with my limited capacities, 


act alone in such a matter?" 

“True, .Malone! True!" purred the gi'cat man. 

“ Though vou are hy no means destitute of natural m- 
telligcnce. 1 agree \iilh y ai th.at yon would be siaiiewhat 
over-weighted in such a matter as you lay before me. 
These unutterable jieople upon the telephone have already 
ruined my morning's work, so that a little more can haidly 
matter. I am at your service." 

And th.us it came about that on that (October morning 
I found mvseU in the deep level tube with the Professor, 
speeding to the north of l.oiidon to what proved to be 
one of the most singular experiences of my remarkable 


life. ' 

I had. before leaving the I’nifcssor’s house, ascertain¬ 
ed by the niiich-ahnscd teleplionc that our man was at 
home, and had warned him of our coming. He lived in 
a comfortable Hat in Hampstead, and he kept us waiting 
for qiiiie half an hour in liis ante-room, whilst he earned 
on an animated conversation witli a group of visitors, 
whose voices, as they finally bade farewell in the hall, 



■showed Jbdfthey were Russians. I caught a glimpse of 
thertr^hrough the half-opened door, and had a passing 
impression "of prosperous and intelligent men, with 
astrakhan collars to their coits, glistening toi>-hats, and 
evcrv appearance of bourgeoit well-being. The hall-door 
closed behind them, and the dext instant Theodore Nemor 
entered the room. I can s(i him now ,as he stood with 
the sunlight full upon hiin./rubbing his long, thin hands 
together and surveying us/with, his broad smile and'his 

cunning yellow eyes. -"'C..-■ 

He was a short, thick man. willi soinc^suggestion 
of deformity in his body, though Jt-^rSsdiflicult to say 
where the suggestion lay. One might say that he was 
a hunchback without the hump. His large, soft face was 
like an underdone dumpling. o,f the same colour and’ moist 
consistency, while the pimples and 1 lotches which adorned 
it stood out the more aggressive^ against the pallid back¬ 
ground. His eyes were those of a cat, and catlike was 
the thin. long, bristling moustache above Ids loose, wet, 
slobbering mouth. It was all repulsive and low until one 
came to the sandy eyebrows. Prom these upwards there 
was a splendid head such as 1 have seldom seen. Even 
Challengers hat might have fitted that magnificent head. 
One might read Theodore Nemor as a vile, crawling 
conspirator from the lower part of his face, but to judge 
from the upper part, he might take rank with the great 
thinkers and philosophers of the world. 

Well, gentlemen,” said he in a velvety voice with 

only the least trace of a foreign accent, “ you have come, 

as I understand from our short chat over thd telephone, 

an order to learn more of the Nemor Disintegrator. Is 
it so?” 

" Exactly.” 
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“ May I ask if you represent the British Govern- 
nient ? “ 

‘‘ Kot at all. T am a correspondent of the Cacctfe, ana 

this is Professor Challenger.” 

“ .An honoure<l name, a luanie of European reputation.’ 
His yellow fangs gleamed in obsequious amiability. I 
was about t(* say that the British Government has los't its 
chance. What else it has lost it may find out later. 
Possibly its Empire as well. I was prepared to sell to 
the fir>>t (iovernment which gave me my iiricc. and if it 
has iu>w fallen into hands of which you may disapprove, 
you have only yotirselves to blame. 

'• Then you have sold your secret? ” 

” .At my tmn price.” 

“ You think the purchaser will have a monopoly?” 

” Undoubtedly he will.” 

“ But others know the secret as well as you.” 

Xo. sir.” He touched his great forehead. ” This 
is the safe in which the secret is securely locked—a better 
safe than any of steel, aufl secured by something better 
than a mere ket’. .^ome mav know one side of the matter: 

r * 

others may know another. No one in the world knows 
the whf)le matter, save only I.” ' 

” And these gentlemen to whom you have sold it ? 

” No. sir. I am not .so foolish as to hand over the 
knowledge until the i)rice is paid. And after that it is 
I whom they buy, and they move this safe,”—he again 
taliped his brow—“ with all its contents to whatever point 
th( y desire. My part of the bargain will then be done, 
faithfullv, ruthlessly done. After that, history will be 
made.” He rubbed his hands together and the fixed 
.‘^niile upon his face twisted itself into something like 
a snarl. 


s 
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.. You will excuse me. sir,” boomed ChalleuKe., who 
had sat in silence up to now, but whose express.xe face 
Te-istered most complete disapproval of Theodore Nemo , 

•• ;e should wish before we discuss the matter, to cournuc 
ourselves that there is somethmg to d.scuss W e have 
not forgotten a recent case where a man who proposed 
to explode mines from a distance, proved upon investiga¬ 
tion to be an arrant impostor. History may well repeat 
itself. You will understand, sir, that I have a reiuitation 
to sustain as a man of science—a reputation which you 
have been good enough to describe as Euroi)ean. though 
I have every reason to believe that it is not less conspicuous 
in America. Caution is a scientific attribute and you 
must show us your proofs before we can seriously consider 

your claims.” 

Nemor cast a particularly malignant glance from the 
yellow eyes at my companion, but the smile of alTectcd 
geniality broadened upon ins face. 

” You live up to your reputation. Professor. I bad 
alw'avs heard that vou were the last man in the world who 
could be deceived. 1 am prepared to give you an actual 
demonstration which cannot fail to convince you, Imt 
before we proceed to that I must say a few words upon 
the general principle.” 

“ You wdl realise that the experimen.al plant which 
I have erected here in my laboratory is only a model, 
though within the limits it acts most admirably. There 
would be no possible difficulty, for example; in disintegrat¬ 
ing you and reassembling you, but it is not for such a 
purpose as that that a great Government is prepared to 
pay a price which runs into millions. My model is a mere 
scientific toy. It is only when the same force is invoked 
upon a large scale that enormous practical effects could 
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be achieved.” 

” ^^av we see this model?” 

” 'N'ou will not only see it. Professor Challenger^ 
but ^()ll will have the most conclusive demonstration 
possible upon your own person, if you have the courage 
to submit to it.” 

“If!” the Professor began to roar. “Your ‘if/ 
sir. is in llie highest degree olYensive.” 

■■ Well. well. I had no intention to dispute your 
courage. I will only say that I will give you an oppor¬ 
tunity to demonstrate it. But I would first say a few 
words upon the underlying laws which govern the 
matter." 

” When certain cr\-stals. salt, for example, or sugar, 
are placed ii. water they dissolve and disapfiear. You 
would not know that they had ever been there. Then 
by eva])ora'!on or otherwise you lessen the amount of 
Water, and lo! there arc vour crvstals again, visible once 
more and tlic same as before. Can you conceive a process 
by which you, an organic being, are in the same way 
dissolved, and then, by a subtle reversal of the conditions, 
reassembled once more ?” 

” The analogy is a false one.” cried Challenger. 
“Even if I make so monstrous an admission as that our 
molecules could I)e dispersed by some disrupting power, 
why should they reassemble in c.xactly the same order 
as before?” 

■■ The objection is an obvious one, and I can only 
answer that they do so reassemble down to the last atom 
of the structure. There is an invisible framework and 
every part flies back into its true jilace. You may smile, 
Professor, but your incredulity and your smile may soon 
be replaced by quite another emotion.” 
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Challenger shrugged .his shoulders, I an, on. e ready 
to submit it to the test, hut frankly I do not iK-hete in 
your machine. My time is valuable, and if we are to 
have anv sort of a demonstration, 1 would beg >on to 

proceed with it without further ceremony. 

-Then YOU will be pleased to fol.ow me. said the 

inventor. He led us down the stairs leading from the 
flat and across a small garden wliich lay behind. At the 
end of it was a considerable out-housc which he unlocked 
and we cntereil. Inside was a large whitewashed room 
with innunieral)le copper- wires hanging in festoons from 
the ceiling, and a huge magnet balanced upon a ]>cdestal. 
In front of this was what looked like a prism of glass, 
three feet in length and about a foot in diameter. To 
the right of it was a chair which rested ui'-on a platform 
of zinc, and which had a burni'.hed cop\)cr cap suspended 
above it. Toth the cap and the chair had heavy wires 
attached to them, and at the side were numliered slots 
and a handle covered with india-rubber which lay at 
present in the slot marked zero. 

“ Nemor’s Disintegrator,” said this strange man, 
waving his hand towards the niachine. 

" This is the model which is destined to be famous, 
as altering the balance of power among the nat/Ions. Who 
holds this, rules the world. Now, Professor Challenger, 
you have, if I may say so, treated me with some lack 
of courtesy and consideration in this matter. Will you 
dare to sit upon that chair and to allow me to demonstrate 
upon your own body the capabilities of the new force?” 

Challenger, had the courage of a lion, and anything 
in the nature of defiance roused him in an instant to a 
frenzy. He rushed at the machine, but I seized his arm 
and held him back. 
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" You shall not go,” I said. “ Your life is too 
valuable. It is monstrous. What possible guarantee of 
safety have you ? The nearest approach to that apparatus 
which I have ever seen was the electrocution chair at 
Sing Sing." 

“ Mv guarantee of safety," said Challenger, ” is that 
you are a witness and that this person would certainly 
he held for manslaughter at the least should anything 
befall me." 

“ That would be a poor consolation to the world of 
science, when you would leave unfinished work which 
none hut yon can do. Let me. at least, go first, and 
then, when the experience proves to be harmless, you 
can follow.” 

Personal danger would never have moved Challenger, 
but the idea that his scientific work might remain unfinish¬ 
ed hit him hard. He hesitated, and before he could make 
up his mind. I had dashed forward and jumped into the 
chair. I saw the inventor put his hand to the handle. 
1 was aware of a click. Then for a moment there was 
a .sensation of confusion and a mist before my eyes. 
When thev cleared, the inventor with his odious smile 
was standing before me. and Cluillenger. with his apple- 
red cheeks drained of blood and colour, was staring over 
his shoulder. 

"Well, get on with it!" said I. 

" It is all over. You responded admirably,” Nemor 
replied. " Step out, and Professor Challenger will now, 
no doubt, be ready tf» take his turn.’’ 

I have never seen my old friend so utterly upset. 
His iron nerves had for a moment completely failed him. 
He grasped my arm w’ith a shaking hand. “My God, 
IMalone, it is true,” said he. “You vanished. There is 
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not a, doubt ot it. There was a niibt for an instant and, 
then vacancy.” 

“ How long was I away? ” 

“Two or three minutes. I was. I confess, horrified. I 
could not imagine that you would return. Ihcn lie clicked 
this lever, if it is a lever, into a new slot anil there you 
were upon the chair, looking a little hewildered. hut other- 
iwise the same as ever. 1 thanked (iod at the sight of 
youl” He mopped his moist hrow with his hig red 

handkerchief. 

“ Now, sir,” said the inventor, “ or perhaps your 
nerve has failed vou?” 

Clialienger visibly braced hinisclf. Tlicn, ])ushing 
my protesting hand to one side, he seated himself upon 
the chair. The handle clicked into luiml^er three. He 
was gone. 

I should have been horrified, but for the ])crfect 
coolness of the operator. “ It is an interesting jirocess, 
is it not?” he remarked. “When one considers the 
tremendous individuality of the Professor, it is strange 
to ^hink that he is at present a mere cloud suspended in 
some portion of this building. He is now, of course, 
entirely at my mercy. If I choose to leave him in 
suspension there is nothing on earth to prevent me.” 

I would very soon find means to prevent you.” 

Tile smile once again became a snarl. “ Vou cannot 

nnaginc that siicli a thought ever entcrcil my niiind. Good 

heavens! Ihmk of tlie permanent dissolution of the 

p-eat Professor Challenger, vanished into cosmic space 

leaving no trace! Terrible! Terribie! At the same time 

e has not been as courteous as he might. Don’t you 
think some small lesson—?’» ^ 

*; “ No, I do not.” 
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‘•Well, we will call it a curious demonstration. 
Sometliin!.r that would make an interesting paragraph in 
your paper. Fur example. 1 have discovered that the 
iiair <>t the hodv being on an entirely different vibration 
from the living organic lissies can he included or excluded 
at will. It \\ould interest me to see the bear without his 
bristles. Ik-hold liim ! ” 

i here w.is the click of the lever. An instant later 
C halk ngcr was seated up^m the chair once more. But 
what a Challenger! \\ liat a shorn lion! Furious as I 
was at the trick that had been played upon him, I could 
hardiv keep from roaring with laughter. 

His huge head was as bald as a halw's and his chin 
was as .smooth as a gnrl’s. Bereft of his gdorious mane, 
the lower part of his face was heavily jowled, while his 
wlioie appearance wtis that of an old fighting gladiator, 
hatiered an<l bulging, with the jaws of a bulldog over a 
inassixc chin. 

It may have been some look itpon our faces—I have 
no doubt that the evil grin of my companion had widened 
at the sight—i)ut. however that may be. Challenger's 
hand fiew' uj) to Ins head and he became conscious of I'.is 
conditifui. The next instant he had s])ruiig emt of the 
chair, seized the inventor by the throat, and had hurled 
iiiin to tl'.c ground. Knowing Chaliejiger’s immense 
strength, I was convinced that the man would be killed. 

“ l-'or (jod’s sake he careful. If }ou kill him \vc can 
r.ever get matters right again!” 

That argument prevailed. Even in h:s maddest 
i.iumcius Challenger was ahvays open to reason. He 
>]>iaiig up frmn the floor dragging the trembling inventor 
i:p with him. ‘‘ I give you five minutes,” he panted in 
his furv. ” If in fi\c minutes I am not as I w'as, 1 will 
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<hoke the life out of vour little wretched body. 

Challenger in a invy rvas not a safe person to ar^e 
■with The bravest man shrink from him. am i 

were no signs that Mr. Xemor was a particularly brave 
man. On the contrary, those blotches and warts upon 
his face had suddenly hccomc much more conspicuous as 
the face behind them changed to the colour of putty. 
His limbs were shaking and he could hardly articulate. 

“Really, Professor!" he liabbled; with his hand to 
his throat. “ this violence is quite unnecessary. Surely 
a harmless joke may pass among friends. It was my 
wish to demonstrate the powers of the machine. I had 
imagined that you wanted a full demonstration. No 
offence, I assure you. Professor, none in the world! 

For answer Challenger climbed hack into the chair. 

“You will keep your eye upon him, Malone. Do not 
permit any liberties." 


“'I’ll see to it, sir." 

“ Now then, set that matter right or take the con- 
.sequences." 

The terrified inventor approached his machine. The 
reuniting pow'er was turned on to the full, and in an 
instant, there w'as the old lion vvith his tangled mane once 
more. He stroked his beard affectionately with his hands 
and passed them over his head to be sure that the restora¬ 
tion was complete. Then he descended solemnly from 
iiis perch. 


\ou have taken a liberty, sir, which might have had 
wery serious consequences to yourself. However, I am 
■content to accept your explanation that you only did it 
or purposes of demonstration. Now, may I ask you a 
ew questions upon this remarkable power which you, 
claim to have discovered? " 
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I am ready to answer anything save wliat the soitree 

of the power is. That is my secret.” 

“And do you seriously inform us that no one in the: 

>vorld knows this except yourself?”,.— 

“ No one has the least idea.” ' 

“No assistants?” '( 

“ No, sir. I work alone." 

“Dear me! That is most interesting. You have 
•satisfied me as to the reality of 'the power, but Tdo not 

yet i)crceive its practical bearings.” ' i 

*■ I have explained, sir. that this is a model. But it 
•would be quite easy to erect a plant upon a large scale. 
Certain currents set up vibrations which either disintegrate- 
or reunite. A large machine would have the same effect^ 
and cover a space in proportion to the strength of the- 
current.” 

“ Give an example.” 

“ We will suppose that one pole of the machine was- 
in one small vessel out at sea and one in another; a battle¬ 
ship in between them would simidy vanish. So also witlv 
a column of troops.” 

“ And you have sold this secret as a monopoly to a* 
single European Power?” 

“ Yes, sir, I have. W hen the money is paid over 
they will have such power as no nation ever had yet. 
You don't even now sec the full p().s.sil)ilities of this inven¬ 
tion if placed in capable haiuls—hands which did not fear 
to wield the weapon which they held. They are im- 
measiu-able.” A gloating smile pa.sed over the inan’s- 
cvil face. “ Conceive a quarter of London in which such» 
jnachines have been erected. Imagine the effect of suchi 
n current upon the scale which could easily be adopted. 
.Why,” he burst into laughter, “ 1 could imagine the whole* 


Thames valley bein, swep. c'e». -J 

« nr rhikl Icft of thcsc tccining niiUions. 

;“tiS ~ .«h » 

upon my companion, lo m\ surpn^ 

gCTial smile ami held out his hand to the mten or. __ 

^ “Well Mr Nemor, we have to congratulate you, 

said he. ‘' There is no doubt that you have come upon a 
remarkable property of Nature which you have 5 «rceeded 

iR harnessing for the use of man. VT 9 ^ 

he destructive is no doubt very deplorable, but Sc ence 

knows no distinctions of the sort, and follotvs knowledge 

wherever it may lead. Apart from the principle involved 

you have. I suppose, no objection to my examining the 

construction of the maclhne? 

“ None in tlic least. Tiie machine is merely 'the body. 
It is the soul of it. the animating principle, which you 


can never hope to capture.” 

‘‘Exactly. But the mere mechanism seems to be a 
model of ingenuity.” For some time he walked round it 
and fingered its several parts. Then he hoisted lus 
unwieldy bulk into the chair. 

“Would you like another experiment?” asked the 


inventor. 

“ Later, perhaps—later! But meanwhile there is, as 
no doubt you know, some leakage of electricity. I can 
distinctly feel a weak current passing through me.” 

“ Impossible. The machine is so arranged—.” 

“ But I assure vou that I feel it.” He lowered himself 
from his perch. 

The inventor hastened to take his place. 

1 “ I can feel nothing.” 
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“ Is tl’crc not a tingling down your spine? ” 

“ No. sir. I do not observe it." 

There was a diarp click and the man had disappeared^ 
I looked with amazement at Challenger. “ Good heavens!’ 
did you touch the machine. Professor?” 

He smiled at me benignly with an air of mild surprise. 

“Dear me! I may have inadvertently touched the 
handle," said he. " One is very liable to have awkward 
accidents witli a rough model of this kind. Ibis lever 
should certainly be guarded." 

“ It is in number three. That is the slot which causes 

disintegration." 

“ So I observed wlien you were oi)erate(l upon.” 

” But I was so excited when he brought you back that 
I did not see which was the proper slot for the return. 
Did you notice it ? " 

“ I may have noticed it. young Malone, but I did 
not burden my mind with small details. There are many 
slots and ue <lo not know their purpose. We may make 
the matter worse if we experiment with the unknown. 
Perhaps, it is better to leave matters as they are.” 

” And you would-.” 

“ Exactly. It is better so. The interesting personality 
of Mr. Theodore Xemor has distributed itself throughout 
the cosmos, his machine is worthless, and a certain foreign 
Government has been deprived of knowledge by which 
much harm would have l>een wrought. Not a bad morn¬ 
ing's work, young Malone. ^ our r.cwspaper will no doubt 
liavc an interesting column upon the inexplicable dis- 
ap])earancc of the inventor sliortly alter the visit of its 
own special correspondent. I liave enjoyed the experience. 
These arc the lighter moments wliicli come to brighten the- 
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dull rouline of slu.ly. Hut life- lias its .lulius as uall as 

its pleasures, and I must now return to my woik. 

Looking Iiack. il seemed to me UkU :i slight luisi \v;is 

still hovering rniu’.<l the chair. “ Ihu surely— 1 nvgr-l. 

“The first diilv of (he hw-ahiding citi/eii is to 
prevent murder.” said ITofessor Chalienger. ” 1 liavr 
done so. L'nough, Malone, enough! 'I'he theme will not 
hear discussion. It has already disengaged niy thoughts 
too long from matters of more importance.’’ 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle: ns5't—!'L0) vli.i eaiiuU lame 
by his series of Slierl<»ck Holnvs stories, has written ' ii many 
subjects, includiiiR .spiritualism. lie was a yreat and pr<*lilic writer 
and was working at liis last book almost up to ilie time "t jus 
recent death. 

The Disinlctiralion Machine appeared in the volume of stories. 
The Mi'.racot Deep. 

Outside the pole: literally, beyaul tlie l oinulary: note tlie 
idiom. 

Turned winter into summer; tunie»! bis wrath iiit*.> sati.sfac- 

tion. 

Tube: underground railway. 

Astrakhan: curled lamb-skin from .-\strakhai; on the Ca-[)inn 

Sea. 


Bourgeois: middle-class. 

Molecule: cnc of the minute particles of which matter is 
composed. 

Electrocution chair: (he chair in which criminals are placed 
lo be executed in America where capital panisliimnt is by means 
of electrocution. 

Sing Sing: a prison in America. 

Cosmic: of the cosmos or universe. 
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The song was over. The \\'ords were David s; the 
air. one of the countryside. The company about the inn 
talile applauded heartily, for the young poet had paid for 
the wine. 

David went out into the village street, where the niglit 
air drove the wine vapour from his head. Then he re¬ 
membered that he had resolved to leave his home that 
night to seek fame and honour in the great world outside. 

“ When my poems are on every man’s tongue/' he 
told himself, in a fine exhilaration: “I will return, but 
not before.” 

Except the roysterers in the tavern, the village folk 
were abed. David crept softly into his room in the shed 
of his father’s cottage and made a bundle of his small 
store of clothing. With this upon a staff he set his face 
outward upon the road tliat ran from X'ernoy. 

He passed his father’s herd of sheep huddled in their 
nightly pen—the sheep he herded daily, leaving them to 
scatter while lie wrote verses on scraps of paper. He 
hesitated—but no, his decision was made, \ernoy was 
no jjlace for him. Not one soul there could share his 
thouglus. Out along that road lay his fate and hi.® 
future. 
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^ Three lca<nies across the dim, moonlit country ran 

iiiliisM 

''■'“Three leagues, then, the road ran, and then jomed 
.dth another mnl a larger road at right ang es, Dav.d 
stood, uncertain, for a while, and then took the road to 

'upon this more important highway were, imprinted 
in the dust, wheel tracks left by the recent passage of 


sotnc vehicle. .. , 

. Some half an hour later these traces were verihcd 

fbv the sij^hl of a ponderous carriage mired m a little 

■brook at "the Irottom of a steep hill. Tlie <lnver and 

postillions were shouting and tugging at the horses 

bridles. On the road at one side stood a huge hlack- 

efothed man and a slender lady wrapped in a long, light 


‘Clbak. 

David saw the lack of skill in the efforts of the 
■smants. He quietly a.ssumed control of the work. He 
■directed the outriders to cease their clamour at the horses 
•and to exercise their strength upon the wheels. The 
■driver alone urged the animals with his familiar voice. 
David himself heaved a powerful shoulder at the rear of 
the carriage, and with one harmonious tug the great 
vehicle rolled up on solid ground. The outriders climbed 


to their places. 

David stood for a moment upon one foot. The huge 
gentleman waved a hand. “ You will enter ’the carriage,** 


lie said, in a voice large, like himself, but smoothed by 
att and habit. Obedience. belonged in the path of suctl 
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a voice. Brief as was the youn^ poet’s hesitation, it was 
cut shorter still by a renewal of the command. David’s. 
foot went to the step. In the darkness lie perceived dimly 
the form of the lady upon the rear seat. He was about 
to scat hini'^elf opposite, when the voice again swayed 
him to its will. “ You will sit at the lady’s side.” 

'I'he gentleman swung his great weight to th.e forward 
seat. 'I'lic carriage proceeded uj) the hill. The lady was- 
shrunk, silent into her corner. David could not estimate 
whether she was old or young, but a delicate, mild perfume 
from her clothes stirred his poet’s fancy to the belief 
that there was loveliness beneath the mystery. Here was 
an adventure such as he had often imagined. But as yet 
he held no key to it. for no word was spoken while he sat 
with his imjx-netrablc companions. 

In an hour’s time David perceived through the 
window that the vehicle traversed the street of some town. 
Then it stopp.ed in front of a closed and darkened house^ 
and a postillion alighted to hammer impatiently upon the 
door. A latticed window above flew wide and a night- 
cajipcd head popped out. 

“ W’ho are ye that disturb honest folk at this time 
of night? My house is closed. 'Tis too late for pro-, 
fitahle travellers to he abroad. Cease knocking at my 
door, and be ofif.” 

“Open.” spluttered the ]K)stilIion. loudly; “open for 
jMonscigneur tlie Marquis de lieaupertuys.” 

“ Ah! ” cried the voice above. “ Ten tliousand 
])ardons, mv lord! I did not know—the hour is so late¬ 
nt once shall the door be opened, and tlie house placed at 
niy lord’s disposal.” 

Inside was heard the clink of chain and bar, and the^ 
door was flung open. Shivering with chill and apprehen- . 
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f 1 C l -,M- ‘^‘KKiil halt'chul, 

Sion, the lamllordof the SiU > ^n.i ^ 

i 1 ** thf* n€\t conuiicin 1. 

‘''’’The'™rwJlX^ilnin.-..aU .1,0 

A great oak table van down it^ lensb'. 11'o 

seated bin,self in a cha.r at ' 

lady sank into another against the wall ™ ” 

great weariness. David stood, cnnsnlcnng l ow best be 

might now take his leave and continue upon Ins wa>a 
“My lord.'' said the landlord, Iniwing to the floor 
“ b-had ’l ex-expected this h, nour. entertai.uncnt woul. 
have been ready. T-t-tbere is wine and cold (owl and 

m-m-may be.’ 

“Candles,” said the maremis. spreading the lingers 
of one plump white hand in a gesture he h-ud. ” 'i -yes, 
niy lord.” He fetched half a do=en cahd'.es. lighted them,, 
and set them upon the tah’b. “ H my lord would, 
perhaps, deign to taste a certain Burgundy— tliere is a 
cask—.” “Candles,” raid the mariiuis, spreading his 


fingers. 

“ Assuredly—quickly—1 fly, iny lord. ’ 

A dozen more lighted candles shone in 'the hall. 
The great bulk of the marquis overflowed his chair. He 
was dressed in fine black from head to foot save for the 
snowy ruffles at Ids wrists and throat, bven the hilt 
and scabbard of his sword were black. His expression' 
was one of sneering pride. The ends of an upturned 
moustache reached nearly to Ins mocking eyes. 

The lady sat motionless, and now David perceived 
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♦liJil. she was young and possessed of pathetic and appeal¬ 
ing beauty. He was startled from the contemplation of 
lier forlorn loveliness by the booming voice of the 
marquis. 

" What is your name and pursuit ? ” 

“ David Mignot. I am a poet.” 

The moustache of tlie marquis curled nearer to his 

eyes. 

” How do you live? ” 

” I am also a shepherd : I guarded my father’s flock ” 
David answered, wdh his head Irgh, but a flush upon 
his check. 

“'rhen listen, master shcjdicrd and poet, to the fortune 
you ha\e blundered upon to-night. This lady is my niece, 
l^fadcmniseile Lucie de X'arcnnes. She is of noble descent 
and is po.'^scssed of ten i!:ousan<l francs a year in her 
own right. As to her cliarms. you have but to observe 
for yourself. If the iincntory pleases your shepherd's 
heart, she becomes your wife at a ■»^■ord. Do not interrupt 
me. To-night 1 conveyed her to the Chateau of the 
Comte de \'illcniaur, to whom lier hand had been promised. 
Guests were present: tlic priest was waiting: her marriage 
to one eligible in rank and fortune was ready to be accom¬ 
plished. At the altar .Mademoiselle, so meek and dutiful, 
turned upon me like a leopardess, charged me with cruelty 
and crimes, and broke, before thq gaping priest, the troth 
I had plighted for her. I swore there and then, by ten 
thousand devils, that she should marry the first man we 
met after leaving the Chatc:ui. he he prince. cliar<:oaI- 
burncr. or thief, ^'ou; shepherd, are the first. Made¬ 
moiselle must be wed this night. If not you, then another. 
You have ten minute.', in which to make your deasion. 
Do not vex me with words or questions. Ten minutes. 
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upon the table. He sank into a veiled attitude o waiting. 
It was as if some great hoiise had shut its doors and 
windows against arproadi. Uaiid would have spoken, 
but the huge man’s hearing stopi-cd his longue. Instead, 

lie stood by the lady’s chair and bowed. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, and he marvelled to hndt 
his words flowing easily hefore so much elegance and 
beauty. ” You have heard me say I was a shepherd. I 
have also had the fancy, at times, that I am a poet. If it 
be the test of a poet to a<lorc and cherish the beautiful,, 
that fancy is now strengthened. Can I serve you in any¬ 
way, Mademoiselle? ” 

The young woman lookcvl up at him with eyes dry 
and mournful. His frank, glowing face, made serious^ 
by the gravity of the adventure, h.is strong, straight figure 
and the liquid sympathy in his blue eyes, perhaps, also> 
her imminent need of long-denied help and kindness, 
thawed her to sudden tears. 


“ Monsieur,” she said, in low tones, ” you look to be 
true and kind.' He is my uncle, the brother of my father, 
and my only relative. He loved my mother, and he hates 
me because I am like her. He has made mv life one 


long terror. I am afraid of his very looks, and never 
before dwed to disobey hinp But to-night he would 
have married me to a man three times niy age. You will 
, forgive me for bringing this vexation upon you, Monsieur. 
You will, of course, decline this mad act he tries to force 
upon you. But let me thank you for your generous words, 
at least. I have had none spoken to me for so long.” 

There was now something more than generosity in- 
Ae poet s eyes. This fine, new loveliness held him with 
Its freshness and grace. The subtle perfume from her 
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filled him \vi:h strnn^c emotions. His tender look fell 
warmlv U])on her. She leaned to it, thirstily. 

“Ten minutes." said David, “are given to me in 
which to <lo what I would devote years to achieve. I 
will not say I pity you. it would not be true; I love you. 
I cannot a>k fur love from you yet. but let me rescue 
you from tliis cruel man. and. in time, love may come, 
i think 1 have a future: I shall not always be a shepherd. 
For the iiresent I will cherisii you with all my heart and 
make \ouv life less sad. Will vou trust your fate to me, 
Mademoiselle? " 

“Ah, you would sacrifice yourself from pity!” 

“ l-'rom love. The time is almost up. Mademoiselle.’* 

“ ^■ou will regret it. and despise me.” 

“ 1 will li\e only to make you happy, and myself 
v>orth\’ of vou." 

9 ♦ 

Her line small hand crept into his from beneath her 
cloak. 

“I will trust you." she breathed, “with my life. 
And—and love—mav not be so far off as vou think. Tell 
Ihm. Once away fiami tb.e power of his eyes I may 
forget.” 

David went and .stood before the marnuis. The 
figure stirred, and the mocking eyes glanced at the great 
hall clock. 

“ Two minutes to spare. A shcjdierd requires eight 
minutes to decide whether l:e v.ill accept a bride of beauty 
and income! Sj-'cak up. sb.cplicrd, do you consent to be¬ 
come Mademoiselle's husband?” 

“Mademoiselle." said David, standing proudly, “has 
done me the honour to yield to my refftiest that she will 
become my wife.^.^ 

" ^^■elI said! ” said the marquis. “ You have yet the 
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making of a courtier in you, master slicplicrd. Mademoi¬ 
selle could have drawn a worse prise, after all. And now 
to be clone with the affair as quick as the Church and the 
devil will allow. 

He struck the table soundlv with his sword hilt. 
The landlord came, knees-shaking, bringing more candles 
in the hope of anticipating the great lord’s whims. 
■“ Fetch a prie: t.” said the ir.arquis, “ a priest, do you 
• rinderstand? In leu minutes have a priest here, or—’’ 

The landlord droj)ped his candles and fied. 

The priest came, heavy-eyed and ruffled. He made 
■David Mignot and Lucie de X'arcnnes man and wife, 
pocketed a gold piece that the marcjuis tossed him, and 
shuffled out again into the night. 

“ Wine,” ordered tl'.e marquis, spreading his ominous 
fingers at the host. 

“ Fill glasses.” he said, when it was brought. He 
stood up at tile head of the table in the candlc-liglit, a 
'black mountain of venom and conceit, with soir.clliing like 

an old love turned to poison in his eye, 
as it fell upon his niece. 

‘Monsieur Mignot," he said, raising his wine-glass, 
drink after I say this to you. You have taken to be 
your wife one who will make your life a foul and wretch¬ 
ed thing. The blood in her is an inheritance running 
black lies and red ruin. She will bring you shame and 
^xiety. Ihcre is your promise, [M, for a happy life. 

-Drink your wine. At last, Mademoiselle, I am rid of 
you. ’ 


. The marquis drank. A little grievous cry, as if fror 
a sudden wound, came from the girls lips. David, wit 
is:gass m his hand, stepped forward three mces an 
faced tlie marquis. There was little of a shepherd i 
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liis bearing. 

“Just now.” lie sai«l calmly, ‘'}ou did me the honour 
to call me ‘ Monsieur.’ May I hope, therefore, that my 
marriage to Mademoiselle has placed me somewhat nearer 
to you in—let us say, reflected rank—has given me the 
right to stand more as an equal to Monseigneur m a 
certain little piece of business I have in my mind?” 

“ Yon may hope, shepherd.” sneered the marquis. 

“ Then,” said David, dashing tlic glas.s of wine into 
the contemptuous eyes that mocked him, perhaps you 

will condescend to fight me. ’ 

The fury of the great lord outbroke in one suddeu 

curse like a blast from a horn. He tore his sword from 
its black sheath; he called to the hovering landlord: 
“ A sword there, for this lout! ” He turned to the lady 
with a laugh that chilled her heart, and said: " You put 
much labour upon me, madamc. It seems I must find 
you a husband and make you a widow in the same night.” 

“ I know not sword-play,” said David. He flushed 
to make the confession before his lady. 

“ I know not sword-play.” mimicked tl'.e marqui.?. 
“ Shall we fight like peasants with oaken cudgels ? 
Francis, my pistols! ” 

A i)ostillion brought two shining great i)istols orna¬ 
mented with carven silver, from the carriage holsters. 
The marciuis tossed one upon the ta'b’.e near David's hand. 
“To the other end of the table.” he cried; “even a 
shepherd may pull a trigger. Few of them attain the 
honour to die by the weapon of a De Bcaiipertuys.” 

The shepherd and the marquis faced each other from 
the ends of the long' table. The landlord, in an. ague of 
terror, clutched the air and stammered; “ M——Mon- 
seigneur, for the love of God: not my house: do not 
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spill blood—it will ruin my custom—The look of tlic 
marquis threatening him. paralysed his tongue. 

“ Coward.” cried the lord of Beaupertuys, ” cease 
chattering Nour teeth long enough to give the word for 
us to fire, if you can." 

Mine host's knees smote the floor. He was without 
a vocabulary. Even sounds were Ijeyond him. Still, by 
gestures he seemed to beseech j)eace in the name of his 
house and custom. 

" I will give the word." said the lady, in a clear voice. 
She went up to David and kissed him sweetly. Her eyes 
were sparkling brightly and colour had come to her cheek. 
She stood against the wall, and the two men levelled 
their pistols for her count. 

“ One—two—three! ” 


The two reports came so nearly together that the 
candles flickered but once. The marquis stood, smiling, 
the fingers of his left hand resting outspread upon the 
end of the table. David remained erect, and turned his 
head very slowly, searching for his wife with his eyes. 

1 hen, as a .garment falls from where it is hung, he sank, 
crumpled, upon the floor. 

y Ith a httle cry of terror and despair, the widowed 
maid ran and stooiied ahove him. She found his wound, 
and then looked up with her old look of pale melancholy. 

nough Ins heart, ’ .she whispered. “ Oh, his heart! ” 

_ l-ome, boomed the great voice of the marquis, 
" '' -y’ “"'“ge: daybreak shall not find 

‘Z T't’r ” z ,S; Z 

to carri4eV”“" y®" 
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The marquis implacable and huge, the lady wrapped 
again in the mystery of her cloak, the postillion bearing 
the weapons—all moved out to the waiting carriage. The 
sound of its ponderous wheels rolling away echoed through 
the slumltering village. In the hall of the Silver Flagon 
the distracted landlord wrung his hands above the slain 
poet's body, while the flames of the four and twenty 
candles danced and flickered on the table. 


O. Henry (1862—1910). William Sidney Porter, who wrote 
uiid-r tlic ix-i>namc O. Henry, is regarded as having been one of 
the be>t short story writers produced i)y .\nieriai where the art 
of the short story was developed long before it was considered 
seriuu.sly in England. He wrote a large numlxT of stories, many 
of which arc characterized by their excellence of plot and by 
their surprise endings. 

Monseigneur: French for »ty lord. 

The Silver Flagon: the name of the inn. ^ 

Mademoiselle: French for Miss. 

Chateau: a French castle. 

Comte: the French form of the title count. 

Chattering teeth: teeth shaking together with fear. 


fHE STOLEN BACILLUS. 


H. G. WELLS. 


“ This again,” said the Bacteriologist, slipping a glass 
slide under the microscope, “ is a preparation of the 
celebrated Bacillus of cholera—the cholera gcrni." 

The ])ale-faced man peered down the microscope. 
He was evidently not accustomed to that kind of thing, 
and held a limp white hand over his disengaged eye. ” I 
see very little,” he said. 

” Touch tliis screw,” said the IJacteriologist: ” perhaps 
the microscope is out of focus for you. Eyes vary so 
much. Just the fraction of a turn this way or that.” 

Ah! now I see,” said the visitor. ‘‘Not so very 
mich to see after all. Little streaks and shreds of pink. 

nd yet those little particles, those mere atoms, might 
multiply and devastate a city! Wonderful I ” 

He stood up. and releasing the glass slip from the 
microscope, held jt in his hand towards the window. 

carcc} \isible. he said, scrutinising the preparation. 
He hesitated. ” Are these-alive? Arc they dangerous 

killed,” said the 

and suam everj- one of them in the universe.” 

suppose,” the pale man said with a slight smile. 
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“ ihat you scarcely care to have such things aboc.t you ir* 

the living—in the active state?” 

” On the contrary, we are obliged to,” said tlie 

Bacteriologist. “ Here, for instance.” He walked 

across the room and took up one of several sealed tubes. 

Here is the li\ing thing. This is a cultivation of the 
actual living disease bacteria.” He hesitated. ‘‘ Bottled 
cholera, so to speak.” 

A slight gleam of satisfaction appeared momentarily 
in the face of the pale man. ” It’s a deadly thing to have 
in your possession,” he said, devouring the little tube 
with his eyes. The Bacteriologist watched the morbid 
pleasure in his visitor’s expression. This man who had 
visited him that afternoon with a note of introduction 
from an old friend, interested him from the very contrast 
of their dispositions. The lank black hair and deep grey 
eyes, the haggard expression and nervous manner, the 
fitful yet keen interest of his visitor were a novel change 
from the phlegmatic deliberations of the ordinary scientific 
worker with whom the Bacteriologist chiefly associated. 
It was perhaps natural, with a hearer evidently so impres¬ 
sionable to the lethal nature of his topic, to take the matter 
in its most impressive aspect. 

He held the tube in his hand thoughtfully. ” Yes, 
here is the pestilence imprisoned. Only break such a 
little tube as this into a supply of drinking water, say to 
these minute particles of life that one must needs examine 
with the highest powers of the microscope even to see. 
and that one can neither smell nor taste—say to them, 

‘ Go forth, increase and multiply, and replenish the 
cisterns.’ and death—mysterious, iintraceahlc death, death 
swift and terrible, death full of pam and indignit)— 
would be released upon this city, and go hither and thither 
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seeking his victims. Here he tvould take the husband 
from The wife, here the child from its mother, here the 
statesman from his dut;. and here the toiler from his 
trouble. He would follow the water-mams, creeping 
along streets, picking out and punishing a house here and 
a house there where they did not boil their drinking-water, 
creeping into the wells of the mineral-water makers, 
getting washed into salad, and lying dormant in ices. 
He would wait ready to be drunk in the horse-troughs 
and by unwary children in the public fountains. He 
would soak into the soil, to reappear in springs and wells 
at a thousand une.Kpected places. Once start him at the 
water suppl)', and before we could ring him in, and catch 
him again, he would have decimated the metropolis.” 

He stopped abruptly. He had been told rhetoric was 
his weakness. 

" But he is quite safe here, you know—quite safe.” 

The pale-faced man nodded. His eyes shone. He 
cleared his throat. ” Those Anarchist—rascals,” said he, 
“ are fools, blind fools—to use bombs when this kind of 
thing is attainable, I think.” 

A gentle rap, a mere light touch of the finger-nails, 
was heard a!t the door. The Bacteriologist opened it. 
” Just a minute, dear,” whispered his wife. 

When he re-entered the laboratory his visitor was 
looking at his watch. “ I had no idea I had w&sted an 
hour of your time,” he said. “Twelve minutes to foiu*, 
I ought to have left here by half-past three. But your 
things were really too interesting. No, positively I cannot 
scop a moment longer. I have an engagement at four.” 

He passed out of the room reiterating his thanks, 
and the Bacteriologist accompanied him to the door, and 
Then returned thoughtfully along the passage, to his 
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laboratory. He was musing on the ethnology of his 
visitor. Certainly the man was not a Teutonic type nor 
a common Latin one. “ A morbid product, anyhow, 1 
am afraid,” said the Bacteriologist to himself. ” How he 
gloated on those cultivations of disease-germs!” A 
disturbing thought struck him. He turned to the bench, 
and then very quickly to his writing-table. Then he felt 
hastily in his pockets, and then rushed to the door. “ I 
may have put it down on the hall table,” he said. 

” Minnie! ” he shouted hoarsely in tlie hall. 

” Yes, dear,” came a remote voice. 

” Had I anytliing in my hand when I spoke to you, 
dear, just now ? ” 

Pause. 

“ Nothing, dear, because I remember.” 

” Blue ruin! ” cried the Bacteriologist, and inconti¬ 
nently ran to the front door and down the steps of his 
house to the street. 

Minnie, hearing the door slam violently, ran in alarm 
to the window. Down the street a slender man was 
getting into a cab. The Bacteriologist, hatless, and in 
his carpet slippers, was running and gesticulating wildly 
towards this group. One slipper came off, but he did 
not wait for it. “He has gone mad!" said Minnie. 
“It’s that horrid science of his;” and, opening the 
window, would have called after him. The slender man, 
suddenly glancing round, seemed struck with the same 
idea of mental disorder. He. pointing hastily to the 
Bacteriologist, said something to the cabman, the door of 
the cab slammed, the whip swished, the horscs’s feet 
chattered, and in a moment the cab with the Bacteriologist 
hotly in pursuit, had receded up the vista of the roadway 
and disappeared round the corner. 
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Minnie remained straining out of the window for a 
minute. Then she drew her head back into the room 
a<^ain. She was dumbfounded. “ Of course he is 
eccentric.” she meditated. " But running aiioiit London— 
in the height of the season too—in his socks! .•\ liappy 
thought struck her. She hastily put on her hat, seized 
his shoes, went into the hall, took down his hat and light 
overcoat from the pegs, emerged upon the doorstep, and 
hailed a cab that opportunely crawled by. “ Drive me up 
the road and round Havelock Crescent, and see if we 
can find a gentleman running about in a velveteen coat 

and no bat.” 

“ Velveteen coat, ma’am, and no hat. V ery good 
ma’am.” And the cabman whipped up at once in the 
most matter-of-fact way, as if he drove to this address 
every day of his life. 

Some few minutes later the little group of cabmen 
and loafers that collects round the cabmen’s shelter at 
Haverstock Hill were startled by ‘the passing of a cab 
with a ginger-coloured screw of a horse, driven furiously. 

They were silent as it went by, and then as it reced¬ 
ed. “ That’s Harry Hicks. What’s he got? ” said 

the stout gentleman known as Old Tootles. 

“ He’s using his whip, he is,” said the ostler boy. 

"Hullo!” said poor old Tommy Byles; “here’s 
anotlier lunatic.” 

“ It’s old George,” said old Tootles, “ and he’s 
drivin’ a lunatic or you say.” 

The group round the cabmen’s shelter became animat¬ 
ed. Chorus: “ Go it, George! ” “ It’s a race.” “You’ll 
catch ’em!” “Whip up!” 

“ She’s a goer, she is! ” said the ostler boy. “ Well,” 
cried old Tootles, “ I’m goin’ to begin in a minute. Here’s 
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another coinin’. If all the cabs in Hampstead haven’t 
gone mad this morning! ” 

“ It’s a female this time.” said the ostler boy. 

" She’s following him," said old Tootles. 

■■Usually the other wav about." 

• ^ 

■■ What’s she got in her band?’’ 

“ Looks like a high hat.” 

*■ What a lark it is! Three to one on old George,” 

said the ostler hov. ■“Next!” 

# 

Minnie went by in a i)erfect roar of applause. She 
did not like it. but she felt that she was doing her duty, 
and whirled on down Haverstock Hill and Camden Town 
High Street with her eyes ever intent on the animated 
back view of old George, who was driving her vagrant 
husband so incomprehensibly away from her. 

The man in the foremost cab sat crouched in the 
corner, his arms tightly folded, and the little tube that 
contained such vast possibilities of destruction gripped 
in his hand. His mood was a singular mixture of fear 
and exultaition. Chiefly he was afraid of being caught 
before he could accomplish his purpose, and behind this 
was a vaguer but larger fear of the awfulness of his 
crime. But his exultation far exceeded his fear. No 
Anarchist before him had ever approached this conception 
of his. All those distinguished persons whose fame he 
had envied dwindled into insignificance beside him. He 
had only to make sure of the water supply, and break 
the tube into a reservoir. How brilliantly he had planned 
it. forged the letter of introduction and got into the 
laboratory, and how brilliantly he had seized his oppor¬ 
tunity! The world should hear of him at last. All those 
people who had sneered at him, neglected him, preferred 
other people to him, found his company undesirable, 
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shouki consider him at last. Death, death, death! 
Tliey had always treated him as a man of lU) imiiorlance. 
All the world had been in a conspiracy to keep liim under. 
He would teach them yet what it is to isolate a man. 
What was this familiar street? Great Saint Andrew'^ 


Street, of course! How fared the chase? The Bacterio¬ 
logist was scarcely fifty yards behiml. That was bad. 1-le 
would be caught and stopped yet. He felt in his pocket 
for money, and found half-a-sovereign. This he thrust 
up through the trap in the top of the cab into the man’s 
face. ‘‘ More,” he shouted, “if only we get away.’’ 


The iiionev was snatched out of his liand. 



you are,” said the cabman, atid the trap slammed, and 
the lash lay along the glistening side of the horse. The 
cab swayed, and the Anarchist, half-standing under the 
trap, put the hand containing the little glass tube upon 
the door to preserve his balance. He felt the brittle thing 
crack, and the broken half of it rang upon the Hoor of 
'the cab. He fell back into the seat with a curse and 


stared dismally at the two or three drops of moisture on 
the floor. 


He shuddered. 


“W’ell! I suppose I shall be the first. Phew! Any¬ 
how, I shall be a martyr. That’s something. But it is 

a filthy death, nevertheless. I wonder if it hurts as much 
as they say.” 

Presently a thought occurred to him—he groped 
between liis feet. A little drop was still in the broken 
end of the tube, and he drank that to make sure. It was 
better to make sure. At any rate, he would not fail. 

Tiien it dawned upon him that there was no further 
need to escape the Bacteriologist. In Wellington Street 
he told the cabman to sto^. and got out. He slipped on 
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the step, and iiis head felt queer. It was rapid stuff this 
cliolera poison. He waved his cabman out of existence, 
so to speak, and stood on tlie pavement with his arms 
folded upon his breast awaitin«j the arrival of the Bacterio- 
log^ist. There was something tragic in his pose. The 
sense of imminent death have him a certain digmty. He 
greeted lii-- pursuer with a defiant laugh. 

■■ I.ong live Anarchy! ^'ou are too late, my friend. 
1 have drunk it. The cholera is abroad! " 

'Hie Bacteriologist from his cab beamed curiously 
at him through his spectacles. "You have drunk it! An 
.Anarchist! 1 see now.” He was about to say something 
more, and then checked himself. A smile hung in the 
corner of his mouth. He opened the door of his cab as 
if to descend, at which the .Anarchist waved him a dramatic 
farewell and strode off towards Waterloo Bridge, carefully 
jostling his infected body against as many people as 
possible. The liacteriologist was so preoccupied with the 
vision of him that he scarcely manifested the slightest 
surprise at the appearance of Minnie upon the pavement 
with his hat and shoes and overcoat. “ A ery good of 
you to bring mv things." he said, and remained lost in 
contemplation of the receding figure of the Anarchist. 

” A'ou had better get in,” he said, still staring. Mbinie 
felt absolutely convinced now that he was mad. and 
directed the cabman home on her own responsibility. 

■■ Put on mv shoes? Certainly dear,” said he. as the cab 
began to turn, and hid the strutting black figure, now 
•'inall in the distance, from his eyes. Then suddenly some- 
iliing grotesque struck him, atid he laughed. Then he 
remarked, ” It is really very .serious, though.” 

” A’ou see, that man came to my house to see me, 
and he is an Anarchist. Xo—don’t faint, or I cannot 
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possihlv tell vou the rest. And 1 tvnnted In .•.t„n.sh hi.,, 
not knowing he was an Anarchist, and took np a enlt,,., 
tion of that new species ot Baclcrmni lhat inlet, and 1 
think cause, the hlue patches upon various monkeys ; and 
like a tool 1 said it was Asiatic cholera. And believin^^ it 
was cholera he ran away with it to poison the water ot 
Lomlnii. an.l he certainiy might liave made things look 
blue for this civilized city. And now he has swallowed it. 
Of course. I cannot say what will hapi>en. but you know' 
it turned that kitten blue, and the three puppies in patches, 
and the sparrow bright blue. But the bother is, I shall 
have all the trouble and expense of preparing some more." 

Put on niy coat on this hot day! W by ? Because 
we might meet Mrs. Jabber. My dear, Mrs. Jabber is 
not a draught. But wdiy should 1 w’car a coat on a hot 
day because of Mrs. Oh! very well.’ 


H. G. Wells (1866—) is a writer of great force and original¬ 
ity and is one of the most influential English novelists of the 
nrcsciil (lay. He is a logical, clear-thinking w’riter and there is a 
clear-cut. vigorous quality about his short stories. 

Bacillus: microscopic vegetahle organism containing germs. 

Bacteriologist: one who makes a scientific study of bacteria. 

Teutonic: German. 

Latin: of the I.atin peoples, (French, Italian, Spanish, etc.) 

Cultivations: bacteria artificially reared for purposes of 
study. 

The season: tlic London season in the early summer when 
all fashionable people are in town. 




the burglary. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT. 


I.acly Dain said: '* Jee, if that portrait stays there 
nuich longer you l! just have to take me oi7 to Pivehill 

one of these fine mornings.” 

rirchill is the seat of the great local hosiiital; bu^ 
it is also the seat of the great local lunatic asylum; and 
when the inhabitants of the Five Towns say merely 

" Pi rehill,” they mean the asylum. 

“ 1 do declare I can't eat my food now-a-days,” said 
Lady Dain. “and it's all that portrait!" She stared 
plaintively up at the immense oil-painting which faced 
her as she sat at the breakfast-table in her spacious and 


opulent dining-room. 

Sir Jehoshaphat made no remark. 

Despite Lady Dain’s animadversions upon it, despite 
the undoubted fact that it was generally disliked in the 
Five Towns, the portrait had cost a thousand pounds 
(some said guineas), and tiiough not yet two years old 
it was probably worth at least fifteen hundred in the 
picture market. For it was a Cressage, and not only was 
it a Cressage, it was one of the finest Cressages in 

existence. 

It marked the summit of Sir Jehoshaphat’s career. 
Sir Jehoshaphat’s career was. perhaps, the most successful 
and brilliant in the entire social history of the Five 
Towns. This famous man was the principal partner in 
Dain Brothers. His brother was dead, but two of Sir 
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,e,'s son. were in the firn,. Oe.n Brothers were .he 

llm^st manufacturers of cheap earthenw.u-e .n the <1,strict, 

caierint! chieflv for the American and Colonial hiucr. 

Dain liad meant to make a name and he had made it. 
The Five Towns miRht lat.Rh at his vulgar snob iishiKss. 
T!ie Five Towns might .^ncer at his ailculated philan- 
thropv. But he was. nevertheless, the best-known man 
in the Five Towns, and it was precisely his snobbishness 
and his philauthropv which had carried him to the top. 
Moreover he had been the first public man in the Five 
Towns to gain a knighthood. Had he not been thre^ 
times mayor of bis native borough? Was not the whole 
northern half of the county dotted and spangled by his 
benefactions, his institutions and his endow’inents? 

It was apropos of the house-warming of his new 
house. Sneyd Castle, also of the completion of his third 
niavoraltv. that the movement had been started, (primarily 
by a few toadies), for tendering to Sir Jee a popular 
gift worthy to express the profound esteem in which he 
was ofticially held in the Five Towns. It having been 
generally felt that the gift should take the form of a 


portrait, a local personage had suggested that Cressage 
should ixiint it, and w'hen the Five Tow'ns had inquired 
about Cressage and discovered that that genius from the 
United States was celebrated throughout the civilized 
world, that he liad painted half the aristocracy, and that 
liis income was regal, the suggestion was accepted and 
Cressage was approached. 

Cressage haughtily consented to paint Sir jCc’s 
portrait on his usual conditions; namely, that the si*ter 
should go to the little village in Bedfordshire whcie 
Cressage had his principal studio, and that the painting 
should be exhibited at the Royal Academy before being 
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■^Ikiwii niuAvliere else. (Cressa.t^e was an R.A., but no one 
thouglit of piittiu" R. A. after his name. He was so big 
that, instead of the Royal Academy conferring distinction 
on him. lie conferred distinction on the Royal Academy). 

Sir Jee went to Bedfordshire and was rapidly painted, 
and he came liack gloomy. The presentation committee 
went to B>edfordshire later to inspect the portrait, and 
they. loo. rnme liack gloomy. 

'I'lien tile Academy Exhibition opened, and the portrait 
sliowing Sir Jee in his robe and chain, and in a chair, was 
instantly hailed as jiossibly the most glorious masterpiece 
of motlern times. .\11 the critics were of one accord. 
The committee and Sir Jee were reassured, but only 
]iartially, and Sir Jee rather less so than the committee, 
for there was something in the enthusiastic criticism 
which gra\c!\’ disturbed them. (,)ne critic wrote that 
C'ressagc had disjilayed even more than his “ customary 
astounding insight into character.” 

Another critic wrote that Cressage's oliservation was 
as usual, ” calmly and coldly hostile.” Another referred 
to the ” typical jirovincial mayor, immortalized for the 
d:\crs!on of future ages.” 

Inhabitants of the Five Towr.s went lo London to 
see the work for which they had subscribed, and they 
saw a mean, little, old man. with thin lips and a straggling 
grey beard; ridiculous in his gew-gaws of office. When 
3-011 looked at the picture close by, it was a meaningless 
mass of coloured smudges, but when you stood fifteen 
feet away from it. the portrait was absolutely life-like, 
amazing, miraculous. It was so wondrouslv life-like that 
some of the inhabitants of the Five Towns burst out 
laughing. lAfany people felt sorry—not for Sir Jee— 
but for Lady Dain. Lady Dain was beloved and genuine- 
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Iv respected. She was a simple, homely, sincere woman 
L one weakness bring that she had never been able 

see presentation ceremony the portrait 

had been ecstatically referred to as a possession for ever, 
and the recipient and his wife had pretended to be over- 

flowing with pure joy in the ownership of it. 

It had been hanging in the dining-room of Sneyd 
Castle for about sixteen months, when Lady Dain told 
her husband that it would ultimately drive her into the 


lunatic asvlum. , 

■‘Don't be silly, wife." said Sir Jee. "I wouldnt 

part with that portrait for ten times what it cost. 

This was. to siJcak bluntly, a downright lie. Sir Jee 

secretly hated the portrait more than anyone hated it. 

He would have been almost ready to burn down Sneyd 

Castle in order to get rid of the thing. But it happened 

that on the preidous evening his receptive brain had been 

visited by a less expensive scheme tiian burning down 

the castle. 

Lady Dain sighed. 

“Are you going to town early?’’ she inquired. 

“ Yes," he replied, " I’m on the Bench to-day." 

He was chairman of the Bench of Magistrates. As 
he drove into town he revolved his scheme and thought 
it wild and dangerous but still feasible. 


II 

On the Bench that morning Sir Jee shocked Mr. 
Slierratt, the Magistrate’s clerk, and he utterly disappoint¬ 
ed Mr. Bourne, Superintendent of the borough police. 
There had recentlv occurred a somewhat thrilling series 
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of l)urj;laries in the district, and the burglars, (a gang 
of them was presumed), had escaj^ed the solicitous atten¬ 
tions of the police. Hut on the previous afternoon an 
underling of Mr. Bourne’s had caught a man who was 
generally helic\ed to be wholly or partially responsible 
for the burglaries, llie Five Towns breathed with relief 
and c<Migratulated Mr. Bourne: and Mr. Bourne was well 
pleased with himself. The Staffordshire Signal headed 
the item of news. “Capture of a Supposed Burglar.” 
The supposed burglar gave his name as William Smith, 
and otherwise behaved in an extremely suspicious manner. 

Now Sir jee. sitting as Chief Magistrate in the police- 
court. actually dismissed the charge against the man! 
Overruling his sole colleague on the Bench that morning. 
Alderman Easton, he dismissed the charge against 
William Smith, holding that the evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion was insufficient to justify even a remand. No wonder 
tl.at .Mr. Bourne was di.sccurnged, not to say angry. No 
\\ondcr that that pillar ui (he law. Mr. Sherratt. was 
ptiinecl and shocked. At the .oiiclusion of the case Sir 
Jehosliapliat said that he would be glad to speak with 
William Smith afterwards in the Magistrates’ room, in¬ 
dicating that he sympathized with Wdlliam Smith and 

wisiied to e.xcrcise upon William Smith his renowned 
])hiIanthropy. 

.And so, at about noon, when the court majestically 
rose. Sir Jee retired to the Magistrates’ room, w'here the 
humble .Alderman l.aston was discreet enough not to 
follow him, and awaited William Smith. And William 
Smith came, guided thither by a policeman, to whom, in 
parting from him. he made a rude, surreptitious gesture. 

Sir Jee seated in the arm-chair which dominated the 
other chairs round the elm-wood table in the Magi.strates’ 
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rnrMTi emitted a preliminary cough. . 

“ Smith,” he said sternly, leaning his elbows on the 

table. “ you were very fortunate this morning, you know. 

And he gazed at Smith. . tt j -1 *. 

Smith stood near the door, cap in hand. He did not 

resemble a burglar, who surely ought to be b.p muscular, 

and masterful. He resembled an undersized clerk who 

has been out of work for a long time, but who has never- 

theless found the means to eat and drink rather plenteousl)^ 

He was clothed in a very shabby na\ 7 -blue suit, frayed 

at the wrists and ankles, and greasy in front. His linen 

collar was brown with dirt, his fingers were dirty, his 

hair was unkempt and long, and a young and lusty black 

beard was sprouting on his chin. His boots were not at 

all pleasant. ■ ^'*.1 

“Yes, Governor.” Smith rcplicil lightly with a 

Manchester accent. “And what is your game?” 

Sir Jee was taken aback. He. the Chairman of the 
borough Bench and the leading philanthropist In the 
county, to be spoken to so! But what could he do? He 
himself had legally established Smith’s innocence. Smith 
was as free as air, and had a perfect right to adopt any 
tone he chose to any man he chose. And .Sir Jee desired 
a service from W^illiam Smith. 


“ I was hoping I might be of use to you,” said Sir 
Jehosliaphat diplomatically. 

“ Well,” said Smith, " that’s all right. But none of 
your philanthropic dodges, you know. I don’t want to 
lead a new life, and I don’t want to turn over a new leaf, 
and I don’t want a helping hand, .^nd, what’s more, I 
don’t Want a situation. I’ve got all the situations t need. 
But I never refuse money, nor beer either. Never did, 
3 nd I’m forty years old next month!” 
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“ I suppose Imr^lin" doesn’t pay very well, does it?” 
Sir lee boldly ventured. 

William Smitli laughed coarsely. 

“ It pavs right enough.” said he. ” But I don't put 
my money on my hack. Ciovernor. I put it into a bit of 
propertx' when I get the chance.” 

‘ It may pay.” said Sir Jce. “ But it is wrong. It is 
verv anti-social.” 

it. indeed?” Smith returned dryly. ‘‘Anti-social, 
is it? Well. I've heard it called plenty of things in my 
time, but never that. Now, I should have called it quite 
sociable, sort of making free with strangers, and so on. 
However,” he added, ” I came across a gentleman once 
who told me crime was nothing but a disease and ought 
to be treated as such. I asked him for a dozen of port, 
but he never sent it.” 

“Ever been caught before?” Sir Jee inquired. 

“Not much!” Smith exclaimed. ” .\nd this will 
be a les.son to me. I can tell you. Now. what are you 
getting at, Governor? Because my time’s money, my 
time is.” 

Sir Jee coughed once more. 

" Sit down," said Sir Jee. 

^\'illiam Smith sat down opposite to him at the tatie, 
and put his shiny elbows on the table precisely in the 
manner of Sir Jee’s elbows. 

“ Well? ” he cheerfully encouraged Sir Jee. 

“ How would you like to commit a burglary tliat was 
not a crime?” said Sir Jee, his shifty eyes wandering 
around the room. “A perfectly lawful burglary?” 

“What are you getting at?” William Smith was 
genuinely astonished. 

“ At mv residence. Sneyd Castle.” Sir Jee proceeded. 
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■“there's a large portrait of myself in the dining-room 
that I want to have stolen. You understand? 

“Stolen?” 

“ Yes. I want to get rid of it. And I want people 

to think tliat it has been stolen.” 

“Well, why don’t you ^i^.up one night and 
steal it yourself, and then burn it? ’ William Smith 
suggested. 

“That would be deceitful.” said Sir Jee, gravely. 

“ I could not tell my friends that the portrait had been 
stolen if it had not Iiecn stolen. The burglary must be 
entirely genuine.” 

“What's the figure?” said Smith curtly. 

“Figure?" 

“What arc you going to give me for the job?” 

“Give you for doing the job?” Sir Jee repeated, his 
secret and ineradicable meanness aroused. “Give you? 
Why, I’m giving you the opportunity of stealing honestly 
a picture that’s worth over a thousand pounds—I dare 
say it w’ould be w’orth two thousand pounds in America— 
and you want to be paid into the bargain! Do you know, 
my man, that jieople come all the way from ^{ancheste^, 
and even from L.ondon, to see that jxirtrait?” He told 
Smith about t!ie painting. 

“Then why arc you so anxious to be rid of it?” 
queried the burglar. 

“ That’s my affair,” said Sir Jee. “ I don’t like it. 
Lady Dain doesn t like it. BiA it’s a presentation portrait, 
Md so I can’t—you see, Mr. Smith?” 

And how am I going to dispose of it when I’ve 
got it? Smith demanded. “You can’t melt a portrait 
down as if it were silver. By what you say, Governor. 
lU known all over the blessed world. Seems to me I 
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might just as well try to sell the Nelson Column.” 

“Oh. nonsense!” said Sir Jee. "Nonsense. You’ll 
sell it in America quite easily. It‘11 be a fortune to you. 
Keep it for a year first, and then send it to New York.” 
William Smith shook his head and drummed his fingers 
on the table; and then quite suddenly he brightened and 
said: 

“ All right, Governor. I'll take it on, just to oblige 

YOU.” 

" When can you do it?” asked Sir Jee, hardly con¬ 
cealing his joy. "To-night?” 

" No,” said Smith, mysteriously. " I’m engaged 
to-night. Nor to-morrow. I'm engaged to-morrow 
too.” 


" You seem to be very much engaged, my man,” Sir 
Jee observed. 

" What do you expect? ” Smith retorted. " Business 
is business. I could do it the night after to-morrow.” 

“ But that’s Christmas Eve.” Sir Jee protested. 

"What if it is Christmas Eve?” said Smith coldly. 
"Would you prefer Christmas Day? I’m engaged on 
Boxing Day, and the day after.” 

" Not in the Five Towns, I trust,” Sir fee remarked. 

"No.” said Smith shortly. "The Five Towns arc 
finished.” The affair was arranged for Christmas Eve. 

" Nov\%” Sir Jee suggested, " shall I draw you a plan 
of the castle, so that you can.” 

William Smith’s face expressed terrific scorn, " Do 
you suppose,” he said, " that I haven’t had plans of your 
castle ever since it was built? ^Vhar do you take me for? 
I’m a businessman, that’s what I am.” 

Sir Jee was snubbed, and he agreed submissively to 
all William Smith’s arrangements for the innocent burglary. 
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He perceived tha, in William Smith he had stumbled on 
a professional of the highest class, and this good fortune 

pleased him. „ • i c -.k 

“ There’s only one thing that riles me, said bmifh, 

in parting. “ and that is that you'll say afterwards that 

you’ve done ever\ihing you could for me and then I 

burgled your castle. And you’ll talk about the ingratitude 

of the lower classes. I know yon. Governor! ” 

i 

III 


On the afternoon cif the twenty-fourth of December, 
Sir Jehoshapliat drove home to Sneyd Castle from the 
principal of the three Dain manufactories, and found 
Ladv Dain superintending the work of packing u]) trunks. 
He and she were to cjuit the castle that afternoon in order 
to spend Christmas on the other side of the Five Towns, 
under the roof of their eldest son. John, who had a new 
house, a new wife, and a new baby. John was a dpmineer- 
ing person, ami, being rather proud of his house and all 
tha!t was his, he had obstinately decided to have his own 

I ♦ 

Qiristmas at his own hearth. Grandpapa and grandmama, 
drawn by the irresistible attraction of that novelty, a 
grandson, (though Mrs. John had declined to have the 
little thing named Jehoshaphat), had jdelded to John’s 
solicitations and the family gathering, for the first time 
in history, was not to occur round Sir Jee’s mahogany. 

Sir Jee, very characteristically, said nothing to Lady 
Dain immediately. He allowed her to proceed with the 
picking of the trunks, and then tea was served. The 
titne was approaching for the carriage to come round to 
tike them to the station, when at last he suddenly re- 
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■■ I shan't be able to go with you to John’s this 
afternoon.*’ 

" Oh. Jee ! '* she exclaimed. ’* Really, you are tire¬ 
some. \Miv couldn't you tell me before?” 

‘‘I will come over to-morrow morning—perhaps in 
time for church,” he proceeded, ignoring her demand for 
an explanation. 

He always did ignore her demand for an explanation. 
Indeed, she only asked for explanations in a mechanical 
and perfunctory manner—she had long since ceased to ex¬ 
pect them. Sir Jee had been born like that—devious and 
mysterious. And Lady Dain accepted him as he was. 
She was somewhat surprised, therefore, when he went on. 

” I have some minutes of committee meetings that I 
really must go carefully through and send olT to-night, 
and you know as well as I do that there'll be no chance of 
doing that at John’s. I’ve telegraphed to John.’’ 

He was obviotislv nervous and self-conscious. 

“There is no food in the house.” sighed Lady Dain. 
“ And the servants are all going away except Callear, and 
he can’t cook your dinner to-night. I think I’d better stay 
and look after you.” 

” \ ou’ll do no such thing,” said Sir Jee decisively. 
“ As for my dinner, anything will do for that. The 
servants have been promised their holiday, to start from 
this evening, and they must have it. I can manage.” 

Here spoke the philanthropist with his unshakable 
sense of justice. 

So Lady Dain departed, anxious and worried, having 
previously provided some cold food for Sir Jee in the 
dining-ioom, and instructed Callear about boiling the 
water for Sir Jee’s tea on Christmas morning. Callear 
was the under-coachman and a useful odd man. He it 
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was who would drive Sir Jee to the station m, Christmas 
morning, and then guard the castle and the ^ tallies thereot 
during the absence nt the lainily and the nlher servants. 

After Sir jee had consumed his cold repast iii tlte 
dining-room the other servants went, and Sir Jee was 
alone in the castle, facing the portrait. 

He had managed tJie affair fairly well, he thought. 

It would have been dangerous if the servants had been left 
in the castle. Thev might have sudered from insomnia, 
and heard William Smith, and interfered with llie opera¬ 
tions of William Smith. On the other hanrl. Sir jee had 
no intention wliatevcr of leaving the castle uninhabited 
to the merctes of Wiiliam Smith. Jde icit tliat he himself 
must be on the spot to sec that evervtlhug went right and 
that nothing went wrong. Thus, the previously arranged 
scheme for the servants’ holiday fitted perfectly into his 
plans, and all that he had had to do was to refttse to leave 
the castle till the morrow. It was ideal. 

Nevertheless, he was a little afrai<l of what he had 
done, and wliat he was going to }x‘rmit William Smith 
to do. It was certainly dangerous—certainly rather a 
wild sciienie. However, the die was cast, and within 
twelve hours he would be relieved of llie intolerable 
incubus of the portrait. 

When he thought of the humiliations which tliat 
portrait had caused him; when he remembered the remarks 
of his sons concerning it, especially John's remarks; when 
he recalled phrases about it in the London newspapers, 
he sqi iinn cd. and told himself that no scheme for getting-^, 
rid of it could be too wild and perilous. .And, after all,*^ 
the burglary dodge was the only dodge, absolutely the 
only conceivable practical method of disposing of the 
portrait except burning down the castle. And surely it 
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wa!' preferable to a cooflii^ration, to arson! Moreover, 
in ease of fire ;a the cas'le. some lihnulering; fool would 
be sure to cry: '■The portrait! The portrait must be 
saved! ’* Aiul the portrait would be saved. 

He tjazed at the repulsive, hateful thing. In the 
centre of the lower part of the massive gold frame was 
the legend; “ Presented to Sir Jehoshaphat Dain, Knight, 
as a mark of jniblic esteem and gratitude,” etc. He 
wondered if William Smith would steal the frame. It 
was to be hoped that he would not steal the frame. In 
fact, William Smith would find it very difficult to steal 
that frame unless he had an accomplice or so. 

“ This is the last time 1 shall see you! ” said Sir Jee 
to the jiorlrait. 

Then he unfastened the catch of one of the windows 
in the dining-room (ii> per contract with William Smith), 
turned out the electric ligdit, and went to Ijcd in the 
deserted castle. 

He went to bed. but not to sleep. It was no part of 
Sir Jee’s programme to sleep. He intended to listen, and 
he did li>ten. 

At about two o'clock, precisely the hour which 
William Smith had indicated, he fancied he heard muffled 
and discreet noises. Then he was sure iliat he heard 
them. W illiam Smith had kept his word. Then the 
noises ceased for a period, and then they recommenced. 
Sir Jee restrained his curiosity as long as he could, and 
when he could restrain it no more, he rose and silently 
opened his bedroom window and put his head out into 
the nipping night air of Christmas. And by good fortune 
he saw the vast oblong of the picture, carefully enveloped 
in sheets, being passed by a couple of dark figures through 
the dining-room window to 'the garden outside. W'illiara 




Smith had a collcagae. then, and he was taking the frame 
as well as tlic canvas. Sir Jce watche.l the men .lisappear 
down the avenne, and tltey did not reappear. Sir Jee 

returned to bed. _ . . . . 

Yes he felt himself equal to facmg it out with his 

family ami friends. He felt himself equal to pretending 

tiiat he had no knowledge of the burglary. 

Having slept for a tc\U hours, he got up early and, 
half-drcssed. descended to the dining-room, just to see 


what sort of a mess W illiam Smith had made. 

The portrait, out of its frame, lay flat on the hearth¬ 
rug, with the following words written on it in chalk; 
“ This is no use to me." It was the massive gold frame 
that had gone. 

Further, as was later discovered, all the silver had 
gone too. Not a spoon was left in the castle. 


Arnold Bennett (1867—1931) lias written many novels, plays 
and short stories. 77i.- Oh! irur-v' ToU' which is usually considered 
to be his liest novel, established his reputation as one of the fore¬ 
most writers of ihc present day. He has given u.s realistic word 
-pictures of life in Ihc "Five Towns," the pottery-manufacturing 
district in Staffordshire where he spent his early life. The 
Burglary is taken from tlie volume of stories, The Grim Story of 
the Five Towns. 

Apropos: hi connection with. 

R. A.: these letters after an artist’s name indicate that he 
’4ud pictures shown at the Royal Academy. 

Robe and chain: the badges of office worn by a mayor. 

To see through: to detect the nature of. 

To be on the Bench: to be a judge. 

Magistrate: a justice of the peace who decides cases in the 
3ocal court; usually an influential local person. 

Alderman: a member of the town corporation. 
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/^Governor: somclimcs used as a mode of address instead 
i^Sir ’ by uneducated people. 

✓^Manchester accent: the type of provincial accent heard at 
^Manchester. 

^What is your game? what is your object? (slang). 
yPut money on my back: spend money on clothes. 

•^Nelson Column: a well-known monument erected to the- 
ntemory of Lord Nelson in London. 


Boxing Day: the day after Christmas Day. 

The die was cast: Jir singular of dice; here used figuratively.. 





retribution. 1 

JEFFERY FAUXOL. 


t 



The moon was at the full and the c'cck of Saint 
Clement the Dane was chimin- midnight when Mr. 
Merriam, reaching the arched doorway of Clifford’s Inn, 
raised his hand tp knock upon the wicket; a white hand, 
slim and elegant like himself, hut a hand whose symmetry 
was marred by the loss of its little finger. 

ilr. ^lerriam raised his hand to knock', hut. in the 
very act, checked himself and turned to i>eer ovei his 
shoulder. 

It was Christmas Eve and freezing hard; in a cloudless 
firmament a myriad stars glittered, their vivid light scarce 
dimmed by 'the pale glory of an orbed moon that cast an 
ugly blotcii before Mr. Merriam wherever he moved, the 
grotesque, foreshortened shadow of his immaculate and 
stately self, beholding which, he frowned and turned 
scowling eyes to glare up at the star-lit heaven and round 
about the silent thoroughfare. Then, slowly retracing his 
steps, he turned eastwards and sauntered towards the 
grim shadow of Temple Bar. From a sedan-chair, a- 
swing between its trotting hearers, issued a quavering 
voice upraised in song tipsily discordant; here and there 
a belated pedestrian, mufBed- to the eyes, hastened by; 
from dark corners misery peered, and murmured hoarse- 
supplications; hut Mr. Merriam strolled leisurely on, 
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all unlieeciing. and appai-cntl)- impervious to the cold, left 
hand poised gracefully upon the hilt of his small sword, 
right hand clasping a silver-mounted cane, but his eyes, 
set in the oval <}f a handsome face, pale by contrast with 
the black curh of his great periwig, small, bright and 
very keen eves scanning *1 enii)le Ihir with a fixed and 
expectant scrutiny. 

Almost within the shadow of the Bar he paused to 
lean gracefully upon his cane and peer up at a row of 
rusted iron sj)ikes that crowned the central arch, some 
of which spikes were topped by awful, shapeless, festering 
things that liad once been human. It was upon one of 
these di.smal objects that Mr, Merriam focussed his keen 
ga 7 .c. a head so much fresher and less weather-beaten 
than its ghastlv fellows that Mr. Merriam could plainly 
descry the pallid features in detail: the e\es that seemed 
to leer down at him beneath flrooping lids, the pinched 
nostrils, the dark opening of the month horrib]\- agai>e. 

Mr. Merriam smiled and. taking out his snuff-box, 
helped himself to a pinch which lie inhaled delicately and 
witli an api)earance of much enjoyment. 

Many other eves had doul)tless looked upon this 
gruesome thing since it had been set up that morning, 
but surely none with such an expression of malignant 

satisfaction as those of .Mr. Merriam. 

“Egad, and so there you are, my lord!” said he in 
a soft, murmurous voice. “ Not precisely the Apollo 
you were, mv lord, no. She would shudder away from 
you now’, my lord, as she was wont to shudder from me. 
Aha! Barbara... .my proud I.ady Disdain, would ye kiss 
him now"? Egad. I \‘cnture to doubt it, madam aye, 
aye. upon m\- soul. I do. So there you are. my lord, no 
very pleasing object, though you will look worse yet 
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wnen t„c wind nnd vain and sun have been at y.u awltile 
There 1 have you and there 1 leave you ... .to 

rat and rot. mv lord.and over the Border is Barbara 

-waiting to be co.ntorted! She shall be less cruel than 

she was, niayhai,.we shall see anon. .-Knd so a 

merry Christmas, my lord, a fair good night and may 

she forget you as speedily as you shall rot. 

Were you speaking to me, sir ? ” 

Mr. Merriam stood utterly still for a moment, then, 
fobbing liis snutT-box. spun round upon the speaker, 
whipping out his sword as he did so. He saw standing 
beside him a very tall man in a long, loose cloak, his 
features hidden in the shade of his wide-eaved hat. 

“Were you s|)eaking to me, sir?” 

“I was not!*’ answered l\Ir. .Merriam and, stepping 
quickly hack, he levelled his sword threateningly. “ Lift 
your head and let me look at you! ” he commanded. 

The man obeyed, showing a lean face with high cheek 
bones and a shock of fiery red hair. 

“You’re a Scot!” said Mr. Merriam, scowling. 

" I am.” 

“ Well—yonder’s another!" quoth Mr. Merriam. 
gesturing with his cane to the freshly-decapitated head 
above them. " Take my advice and don't prowl here¬ 
abouts lest you come to a like end. Now—out of my 
path!” 


The man stepped quickly aside, and Mr. Merriam 

sheatiied his sword, then, becoming conscious of the other’s 

fixed stare, thrust his mutilated hand hastily into his 
pocket. 

What the deuce d’ye stare at ? ” he demanded 
angrily. 

Nothing, sir, only you have lost a finger, arid him 
.. yonder—his head! 'Tis you are the lucky 









■one—so far. I'm thinking. But. a.s you say, sir. this is 
not a very healthy place for us Scots, so here’s one who 
will away. Good-night to you! ” 

Mr. Merriain stood to scowl until the flutter of the 
long cloak was lost in the shadows of Temple Bar, then 
went his way; once he turned to glance back and it seemed 
to him that amid those shadows were two forms now, 
crouching motionless to peer after him as he went. 

Thus Mr. Merriam’s step was a little more hurried 
and his kncKk a little louder and more imperious than 
usual upon the wicket which, opening in due season, 
discovered fob. the niglit-watchman, lantern in hand. 

“Lord! Is it you, Mr. Merriam, sir?" exclaimed 

Job. 

“ Has anyone inquired for me since I went out, 
Job?” 

'■ Not a living soul, sir! ” 

“Egad, ’twould hardly be a dead one, I fancy.” 

“ ^'ou doti’t believe in ghosts then, sir—phantoms 
and such? ” 

“Tush and fiddle-de'-de, man!” 

“ Maybe, sir. but I’ve heard that Clifford’s is 
haunted.” 

'■ By what, Job 

“Can’t say, Mr. Merriam, sir—but there’s been 
enough folk die in Clifford’s one way or another. And 
then there’s the Bar. d'ye see. Will ye step into my lodge 
for a spell, sir? ” 

“Thank you. no—that is. yes, I will, if you’ve a 
■fire—’tis perishing cold! ” 

“ Aye. so ’tis, sir. regular Christmas weather. But 
I’ve a fire that will make you warm in no time.” 

“You keep yourself very comfortable. Job!” said 


Mr. Merriam. seating hiniself at the hearth and stretching 
ihis legs to the fire. 

“Aye, pretty snug, sir, pretty snug! And tliere’s a 
new head top o’ the Bar—did you happen to see it as 
you came along, sir? ’’ 

“Aye, I took some notice of it, Job.” 

“ Twere set up this very mornin’, sir. There's a 
friend of mine. Ben Bowker by name, drove a roarin’ 
trade with his spy-glass all day—a ha’penny a look— 
must have made a fortune. Took a peep myself—a nice 

head, sir.A young—ah—a very young gentle- 

^ s. sir.judging by his head 

.young and handsome.” 

“ D'ye think so, Job? Who was he?” 

“ One o’ those rebel Scotch lords who was execut¬ 
ed yesterday—though they say that this young lord was 
not so guilty as some.” 

“ Ha. do they, Job ? Wliat else do they say ? ” 

^^ell. they say he was executed on false evidence 
and that they are seekin’ and searchin' for the informer.” 

Mr. Merriam blinked drowsily at the fire and 
pinched his pointed hip. 

•• I wonder if they’ll find l.iin, Job ? ” he murmured. 
I hope so. sir. I don’t like informers.” 

I wonder,” yawned Mr. Mernam. " I wonder who 
this informer could have been.” 

‘M\’eil, sir. Mr. Grice the lawyer at Number Fifteen 

0 me tiat this informer was the poor dead young lord’s 
very own cousin.” ) ^ ^ 


.irar ’ ' sighed Hr. hterriam, fingering a 

Nund face. “Mr. Grke U 

Number hifieen would seem to be a singularly weU- 

rmed gentleman. However, the young lord is certainly 
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dead.Yes, very thoroughly dead, it appears.” 

" Aye, sir—nobody was ever deader! And so young- 
—no more than twenty-three they say. And such a 
death." 

“ Decapitation is a swift death, Job, and consequently 
a merciful.” 

Maybe, sir. but think what goes before the stroke— 
the soldiers, the crowds, the shouting, the headsman— 
the axe itself. And him so very young—and at Christmas,, 
too—I call it uncommon hard! If ever a dead man 
turned himself into a ghost and took to haunting flittin 
■and flyin’—moanin' and groanin’—it should be this young 

lord, and what’s more.” Job paused suddenly 

as if to listen. 

“Ah—did you hear it. Job?” 

“Aye, sir,—sounded like the wicket shiitin’ to!” 

Mr. Merriam's drowsiness vanished in an instant, 
and he was ui)on his feet, his keen gaze upon the door. 

“There is someone outside!” said he softly. 

” Aye, but who should open or shut the wicket with¬ 
out me, sir?.” 

Deigning no answer, Mr. Merriani crossed to the 
door, jerked it suddenly oi>en and, j)eering into the gloom 
of the arch, uttered a fierce exclamation and clapped 
hand to sword. 

” Xeil I Ah, thank God ! ’’ exclaimed a soft voice, 
and forth ’out of the darkness came a muffled shape, white 
hands outstretched. 

“ [ ord—a young woman!” quoth Job, contemp- 
tiiouslv. 

“ Barbara! ” gasped Mr. Merriam; then seizing those 
white hands, stood a long moment staring into the face 
upraised to his, a beautiful face, though deadly pale be- 
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neath the shadowy hood: then with a sudden, masterful 
gesture he cfrew the unresisting hand wMiin his arm and 
led the lady across the Inn tow'ards the privacy of his 
chambers. 

Job, peering after them, had tlie vague impression 
of a black shape that flitted behind them in the denser 
gloom, but thinking this mere fancy, shook his head and 
shut himself iji witli his fire. 

Barbara. said ^Ir. Merriam, gripping the 

passive fingers he held, “here.in London! Can 

this indeed be vou ? ” 

“Wherefore not. Neil?” 

lady!”^*^" my 

“ I am a year older and—wiser.” 

felieve'l'™ .^ "" 

Ottt-ave ^ “f '■'« '“d me turned 

'eel<eysL’.,..''^’'' Presence by lier 

even tone^"’ ""'"'rered in tlie same low, 

•■itteiC'’wt r ^ 

Why do you come to me?” 

you lonely and- 

he answered’^pfsTonTtelv"'" Tl'' ' ” 

for this hour. “ lo"? time 

'Whispered, stooping CtL7^ ' ^ 

you are! Nhy whv ri ^ ^ beautiiul 

" Yes.” she wi-s “ r ' ” 

.cold as-deMhr cold 

Come then, I have a fire within doors, yonder.- 
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■ Mr Merriam’s . chambers were on the ground-floor 
and he was stooping to fit the key into the lock when he 
started suddenly erect and turned to find her close be 

“Did you hear anything, Barbara?” he questioned. 

“ Nothing. Neil. Perhaps you heard the wind. 

“ But there is no wind, child. 

•■A shutter, then.the rattle of a casement. 

You are fanciful.” ^ 

“ Perhaps I am,” he laughed, “ though tis something 

Then he ojiened the door and. having closed it behind 
them heard her breathe distressfully as he struck flint 
and steel ; when at last he had lighted the candles he saw 
her leaning against the door, her whole form shaken by 

violent tremors. 

What, Barbara, are you so very cold? 

“ Yes, Neil! ” she gasped. 

At 'this he made haste to seat her in the great elbow- 
chair before the liearth, to kick the smouldering fire to a 

blaze, to fill her a glass of brandy. 

“ You are worn out, my sweet soul," said he, feast¬ 
ing his hungry eyes on her loveliness while she sipped 

the fiery spirit. 

“ Yes, Neil.” . 

“ ^/\,i(l_n)ore beautiful than ever!” and speaking, he 

took and fondled her hand. 

'‘-ppey.killed him yesterday, Neil!” said she, 

staring into the fire. 

So I hear,” answered Mr. Merriam, kissing her 
cold limp fingers. 

“I watched it done, Neil. And he.saw me. 

Yes, amid all those thousands of faces his eyes found 
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tiiine and.he smiled on me, Neil.and his 

cheeks so pale.so very pale.” 

“ Fie, child—'tis over and done 1 Poor Roderick is 
dead indeed, but his troubles are done with. So forget 
this doleful business—banish these past sad memories 
and think rather of the future. To-morrow' I was intend¬ 
ing to start for Scotland and you.you, my 

Barbara.” 

“Poor Roderick!” she sighed, "Oh. ’twas pitiful 
to sec how his hands shook and trembled despite his 
brave bearing.” 

"Ay." exclaimed Mr. Mcrriam between gnashing 
teeth, “ beyond a doubt it was upon his account you adven¬ 
tured all this way to London.” 

“ Twas to sa\'e—you. Neil.” 

“Me?” he echoed. “To save me, Barbara? From 
what? ” 


I mean the murder 


“ A needless sin,” she sighc<l. 
of your cousin Roderick.” 

Mr. Merriam sprang to his feet and stood .scowling 
down at her. his handsome face suffused, his long white 
hngers opening and .shutting. 

“Madam!” he exclaimed, "ha, my lady, dare ye 
at stirred or troubled to look 

So you dare think 'twas I. ’* 
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“ I know! ” she murmured, and turning slowly in her 
chair she looked at him at last; and before this calm 
dispassionate scrutiny Mr. Merriam’s bold assurance was- 
shaken, his l;?en glance wavered and he plucked nervously 

at his ruflle. -Ah Neil." she sighed..“had you 

but known.my heart was yours!’’ 

Mr. Merriam gasped and fell back a step, voiceless 

and -taring. 

" And so." she continued in the same passionless tone, 
“ I came hasting to tell you the truth, but was delayed 

on the road and reached London only in time to. 

watch liim die and you.that i loved, become. 

hi? murderer." 

Mr. Merriam stared down at rbe beautiful, impassive 

face \\ith eves wide in horrified dismay. 

■‘My (iod!" he gasped. “If this be true....... 

O. Barbara.if this indeed be true.Nay, but 

—'twas e^•er and always Roderick with you and never a 

glance for me.Aye, ’twas ever Roderick, curse 

liim! You lo\erl him—1 saw it in your eyes a thousand 
times. 

“ O, blind!” she cried, rising to her feet, “ O. blind! 

I loved vou then, Neil, and.God forgive me. 

I love you yet.“ 

“Barbara!” he cried e.xultant, and reached out his 
arms to her. “ Barbara! *’ 

“Ah no. no!” she panted, shrinking from him. 

“Your hands are red with Roderick’s blood.Do 

not touch me! ” 

“ But vou love me, Barbara, you love me?" 

“Aye, but.there is your sin betwjxt us!" 

“Love should forgive all, Barbara!’" 

“ But first must be confession, Neil." 
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‘‘Confession?” he muttered. 

”0 Neil,” she sighed, “how may I ever he within 
arms.how shall sin be forgiven without 

confession?” r i 

“ So lie it! ” he answered, and reaching out niastertui 

arms, he clasped her, shivering, in his embrace. * Come 

to me. Barbara, your liead upon my bosom-vour eyes on 

mine_so! Now loved woman—hear me! I have loved 

you beyond imagining, and dreading to lose you to that 

iordly fool, my cousin. I took means to remove him.” 

By the letter. Neil ? ” 

” By the letter.” 

“You laid tlie information that brought his h^d 

* 

’neath the axe ? ” 

" T did I And you—you arc my reward. So here 

then is mv confession.and now—kiss me, iny 

Barbara! ” 


But from tliose quivering lips so near his own, rose 
a sudden awful scream that grew ever higher and more 
shrill as, breaking from his lax hold, she flung herself 
down u])on her knees before the elbow-chair and crouched 
there, her face bowed and hidden in her arms. And so 


came silence: but presently upon this silence came a 
rustling at the window, a soft padding against the glass. 
Mr. Merriam turned and stood motionless, only his long, 
white fingers clutched and clutched at the laces of his 
cravalt: for. pressed close against the panes was the pallid 
oval of an awful face that seemed to leer in at him beneath 


drooping lids and with mouth horribly aga])e. 

With a tinkle of breaking glass, the lattice swung 
open and, as if borne on the chilly air, this ghastly thing 
projected itself into the room towards him. 

Mr. Merriam uttered a dreadful, choking cry and,. 
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crashing over backwards, lay very still, staring up at the 
rafters with eyes fixed and wide. 

But though Mr. Merriam's eyes w'ere so very wide 
Open he saw nothing of the figure that wriggled into the 
room—a very tall, bony man with fiery-red hair, and his 
ears heard nothing oi the hoarse whisper: 

“All rii'ht, mv ladv—I have it safe down from the 
gate for ye. So away with ye outside and leave the rest 
to me—I’ll not be very long.” 

N’ext morning, his nightly watch over, Job, miiflied 
to the ears, stepped out into the chilly morning air—an 
air vibrant with the joyous welcome of Christmas bells, 
and trudged homewards. But being close to Temple Bar 
he must needs halt a moment to glance upward at that 
pitiful thing which had l)ecn the cynosure of so many 
eyes and had filled Ben Bowker’s i)ockets at one half¬ 
penny i)er look; glancing upwards, therefore. Job stood 
suddenly agape, forgetful alike of cold, of break¬ 
fast and the comfort of bed that awaited him, for there, 
in place of the head of that poor young lord, was another, 

with eyes fixed in a wide and horrified stare. 

a handsome face, pale by contrast with the black curls 
of its great periwig that stirred gently in the cold wind— 
the head and face of Mr. Merriam, 


Jeffery Farnol (living) has written various novels and short 
stories, many of them describing the life of a bygone period. The 
time of the events in the Story Relribnlion was immediately after 
one of the Jacobite rebellions when the Scots had helped in a 
fruitless attempt to overthrow the Government and to restore 
the Stuarts to the throne. 

Saint Clement the Dane: the name of a church in London. 

Clifford’s Inn: foriyierly otie of the Inns of Court; now no 
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longer in existence. 

Sedan-chair: a small carriage for one, earned hy two men. 

Used in tlie seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Temple Bar: an old gateway in London, (now removed), 
above which the heads of executed nwlefactors were displayed. 
Apollo; the sun-:4<id worshipped by the ancient Greeks and 

supposed to be of great beauty. 

Egad: an ancient oath meaning By Cod. 

The Border: the boundary between England and Scotland. 
Fobbing his snuff-box: placing it in a small pocket. 

Not a healthy place for us Scots: many Scots were being 
arrested for 'licir share in the recent rebellion. 

Struck flint and steel: before matches were known, a light 
was produced by striking flint and steel togetlier. 
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A SOURCE OF IRRITATION. 


STACY aUMOXIER. 

To look at old Sam Gates you would never suspect 
Iiiin of having nerves. His sixty-nine years of close 
application to the needs of the. soil had given him a 
certain earthy solidity. To observe him hoeing, or thin¬ 
ning out a broad field of turnips, hardly attracted one’s 
attention. He seemed so much part and parcel of the 
whole scheme. 

He blended into the soil like a glorified swede. 
Nevertheless, the half-dozen people who claimed acquaint¬ 
ance knew him to be a man who suffered from little moods 
of irritability. 

And on this glorious morning a little incident annoyed 
him unreasonably. It concerned his niece Aggie. She 
was a plump girl with clear blue eyes and a face as round 
and inexpressive as the dumplings for which the county 
was famous. She came slowly across the long sweep of 
the downland and putting down the bundle wrapped up 
in a red handkerchief which contained his breakfast and 
dinner she said: 

“Well Uncle, is there any news?” 

Now this may not appear to the casual reader to be 
a remark likely to cause irritation, but it affected old 
Sam Gates as a very silly and unnecessary question. It 
was moreover the constant repetition of it which was 
beginning to anger him. He met his niece twice a day. 
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In the morning she brought his bnnclle of food at seven, 
and when he'passed his sisters cottage on the way home 
to tea at five she was invariably hanging about the gate. 
And on each occasion she always said, in exactl>' the 

:saine \ oice; 

“ Well. Lhicle, is there any news? ” 

“News!” What news should there be? For si.xty- 
nine years he had never lived farther than five miles from 
Halvesham. For nearly six^y of those years he had bent 
his back above the soil. There were indeed historic 
occasions: once, for instance, when lie had married Annie 
Hatchet. And there was the birth of his daughter. There 
was also a famous occasion when he had visited l.ondon. 
Once he had been to a flower-sliow at Market Rotigh- 
borougli. He cither went or didn’t go to church on 
Sundays. Fie had had many interesting chats with Mr. 
James at “The Cowman,” and three years ago had sold 
a pig to Mrs. Wade. But he couldn't always have in¬ 
teresting news of this sort up his sleeve. Didn’t the silly 
girl know tliat for the last three wveks he had Ikcii thin¬ 
ning turnips for Mr. Dodge on this very same field? 
What news could there be? 

He blinked at his niece, and didn’t answer. She 
undid the parcel and said: 

” Mrs. Coping's fowl got out again last night.” 

He replied. *’ Ah 1 ” in a non-committal manner, and 
began to munch his bread and bacon. His niece picked 
up the handkerchief and humming to herself, walked 
hack across the field. It was a glorious morning, and a 
white sea-mist added to the promise of a hot day. He 
sat there munching, thinking of nothing in particular, 
but gradually subsiding into a mood of placid content. 
He noticed the back of Aggie disappear in the distance. 
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It was a mile back to the cottage, and a mile and a half to 
Halvesham. Silly things, girls! They were all alike. One 
had to make allowances. He dismissed her from his 
thoughts and took a long swig of tea out of a bottle. 
Insects buzzed lazily. He tapped his pocket to assure 
himself tliat liis j)ouch of shag was there, and then he 
continued nuinching. W’l.en he had finished, he lighted 
his pipe and stretched himself comfortably. He looked 
along the line of turnips he had thinned, and then across 
the adjoining field of swedes. Silver streaks appeared 
on the sea below the mis^. In some dim way he felt 
happy in his solitude amidst this sweeping immensity of 
earth and sea and sky. 

And then something else came to irritate him. It 
was one of “ these dratted aeroplanes.” Aeroplanes w^ere 
his pet aversion. He could find nothing to be said in 
their favour. Nasty, noisy, vile-smelling things that 
seared the heavens, and made the earth dangerous. 

Every day there seemed to be more and more of 
them. Of course “ this old war ” was responsible for a 
lot of them, he knew. The war was a nuisance. They 
were short-handed on the farm. Beer and tobacco were 
dear, and Mrs. Stevens’ nephew had been wounded in 
the foot. 

He turned attention once more to the turnips. But 
an aeroplane has an annoying genius for gripping one’s 
attention. When it appears on the scene, however much 
W’e dislike it, it has a way of taking stage-centre; we 
cannot help constantly looking at it. And so it w^as with 
old Satn Gates. He spat on his hands, and blinked up 
at the sky. And suddenly the aeroplane behaved in a 
very extraordinary manner. It was well over the sea 
when it seemed to lurch in a drunken manner, and skim- 
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med the water. Then it shot up at a dangerous angle 
and zigzagged. It started to go farther out, and tlicn 
turned and made for the land. The engines were making 
a curiou.s grating noise. It rose once more, and then 
siuldenlv dived downwards and came plumiJ down, right 
in the middle of Mr. Dodge's field of sw’cdes. 

Finally, as if not content w'ith this desecration, it ran 
along the ground, ripping and tearing up twenty-live 
yards of good swedes, and then came to a stop. UlJ 
Sam Gates was in a lerrihle slate. The aeroplane was 
more than a hundred yards aw^ay, hut he waved his arms, 
and called out: 

"Hi! you there, you mustn’t land in those swedes! 
They’re Mister Dodge’s.” 

The instant tlie aeroplane stopped a man leapt out, 
and gazed quickly round. He glanced at Sam Gates, 
and seemed uncertain wh.elher to address liim or whether 
to concentrate his attention on the flying-macliine. The 
latter arrangement appeared to l)c his ultimate decision. 
He dived under the engine, and became frantically busy. 
Sain had never seen any one work with such furious 
energy. But all the same, it was not to be tolerated. It 
was disgraceful. Sam started out across the field, almost 
hurrying in his indignation. When he apjiroached within 
earshot of the aviator, he cried out again: 

Hi! you nmstn t rest your old aeroplane here. 
You ve kicked up all Mr. Dodge’s swedes. A nice thing 
you’ve done! ” 

He was within five yards when suddenly the aviator 
turned and covered him with a revolver! And speaking-, 
in a sharp, staccato voice, he said: 

“ Old Grandfather, you must sit down. I am very 
occupied. If you interfere or attempt to go away, I’ll 
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shoot you. So! " 

Sam ijazed at the horrid ^littering little barrel, and 
gasped. Well, he'd never heard anything like it! To 
h: threatened witli murder when you’re doing your duty 
on your employer’s private property! But, still, perhaps 
the man was mad. A man must be more or less mad to 
go up in one of those crazy things, and life was very 
sweet on that summer morning, in spite of sixty-nine 
years. He sat down among the suedes. 

The aviator was so busv with his cranks and 
machinery that he hardly deigned to pay him any attention, 
except to keep the revolver handy. He worked feverishly 
and Sam salt watching him. At the end of ten minutes 
he seemed to have solved his troubles with, the machine, 
but lie still seemed very scared. He kept on glancing 
round and out to sea. When Iiis repairs were completed, 
he straightened his back and wiped the perspiration from 
his luow. He was apparently on the point of springing 
back into the machine and going off, when a sudden mood 
of facetiousness, caused bv relief from the strain he had 
endured, came 'to him. He turned to old Sam, and smiled; 
at the same time remarking: 

“ Well, old grandfather, and now we shall be all 
right, shan’t we? ” 

He came close uj) to Sam, and then suddenly started 

back. 

“ Gott! ” he cried. " Paul Jouperts! ” 

Sam gazed at him. bewildered, and the madman began 
to talk to him in some foreign tongue. Sam shook his 
head. 

“ You’ve no right,” he remarked, ” to com^ through 
those swedes of Mr. Dodge’s.” 

And 'then the aviator behaved in a most peculiar 
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manner He came up and examined his face very closely, 
and gave a gentle tug at his Iteard and hair, as if to sc 

whether it were real or false. 

“ What is your name, old man? he said. 

“ Sam Gates.” , 

The aviator muttered some words to himselt aiK 

then turned to his machine. He appeared to be dazed and 

in a ‘Teat state of doubt. He fumbled with some cranks, 

but kept glancing at old Sam. At last he got into the 

car and started the engine. Tlten he stopped, and sat 

there deep in thought. At last he suddenly sprang out 

again, and, approaching Sam. he said very deliberately; 

“ Old Grandfatlier, I shall rcciuire you to accompany 


Sam gasped. 

'* Eh?” he said. ” What are ye talkin’ aliout? com¬ 
pany? I've got these lines of turni])s to finish and my 

work's alreadv behind.” 

0 

The disgusting little revolver once more flashed before 
his c) cs. 

‘‘ There must be no discussion,” came the voice. ” It 
is necessary that you mount the seat of the car without 
delay. Otherwise 1 shoot you like the dog you arc; 
So!” 

Old Sam was hale and heartv. He had no desire to 
die so ignominiously. Tlic pleasant smell of tlie down- 
land was in his nostrils. His foot was on his native 
heath. He mounted the scat of the car, contenting himself 
with a mutter: 

“ Well, that’s a nice thing, I must say! Flyin’ about 
Wie coimtry with all the turnips only half thinned.” 

He found himself strapped in. The aviator was in 
a fever of anxiety to get away. The engines made a 
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ghastly splutter and noise. The thing started running 
along the ground. Suddenly it shot upwards, giving the 
swedes a last contemptuous kick. At twenty minutes 
to eight that morning old Sam found himself being borne 
right up above his fields and out to sea! His breath came 
quickly. He was a little frightened. 

“ God forgive me! ” he murmured. 

The thing was so fantastic and sudden, his mind 
could not grasp it. He only felt in some vague way that 
he was going to die. and he struggled to attune his mind 
to the change. He ofTcred up a mild prayer to God. who, 
he felt, must be very near, somewhere up in these clouds! 
Automatically he thought of the vicar at ITalvesham, 
and a certain sense of comfort came to him at the reflec¬ 
tion that on the previous day he had taken a " cooking 
of beans ” to God’s representative in that village. He 
felt calmer after that, but the horrid machine seemed to 
go higher and higher. He could not turn in his scat and 
he could see nothing hut sea and sky. Of course tiie 
man was mad. mad as a March hare. Of what earthly 
use could he he to any one? Resides, he had talked pure 
gih)>erish, and called him Paul .Something, when he had 
already told him that his name was Sam. The thing 
would fall down into the sea soon and they w'ould both 
he drowmed. Well, well! He had reached the three¬ 
score vears and ten. 

He was protected by a screen, but it seemed very 
cold, ^^'hat on earth would Mr. Dodge say? There 
was no one left to work the land hut a fool of a l)oy 
named Billy Whitehead at Deric’s Cross. On, on, on 
they went at a furious pace. His thoughts danced dis¬ 
connectedly from incidents of his youth, conversations 
wjth the vicar, hearty meals in the open, a 'frock his 
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sister wore on the day of the postman s wedding, tl^e 
drone of a psalm, the illness of some ewes belonging to 
Mr. Dodge. Everything seemed to be moving very 
rapidly, upsetting his sense of time. He felt outrage 
and yet at moments there was something entrancing m 
the wild experience. He seemed to be living at an in¬ 
credible pace. Perhaps he was really dead, and on Ins 
way to the Kingdom of God. Perhaps this was the way 

they took people there. 

After some indefinite period he suddenly caught sight 


of a long stn'.p of land. Was this a foreign country or 
were they returning? He had by this time lost all feeling 
of fear. He became interested, and almost disappointed. 


The aeroplane was not such a fool as it looked. It was 
very wonderful to lie right up in the sky like tliis. His 
dreams were suddenly disturbed by a fearful noise. He 
thought the machine was blown to pieces. It dived and 


<lucked through the air, and tilings were bursting all round 
it and making an awful din; and then it went up higlier 
and higher. After a while these noises ceased, and he 


felt the machine gli<ling downwards. Tlicy were really 
right above solid land, trees, fields, streams, and wliitc 
villages. Down, down, down they glided. This was a 
foreign country. There were straight avenues of poplars 
and canals. This was not Haivesham. He felt the thii^g 
glide gently and hump into a field. Some man ran for¬ 
ward and approached them, and the mad aviator called 
out to them. They \\ere mostly fat men in grey uniforms, 
and they all spoke this foreign gibberish. Some one 
oame and unstrapped him. He was very stiff, and could 
lardly move. An exceptionally gross-looking man pundr- 
•ed him in the ribs, and roared with laughter. They all 
stood round and laughed at him, while the mad aviator 
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talked to them and kept pointing at him. Then he said: 

“ Old grandfather, you must come with me.” 

He was led to a zinc-roofed building, and shut in a. 
little room. There were guards outside with fixed 
bayonets. After a while the mad aviator appeared 
again, accompanied by two soldiers. He beckoned hin> 
to follow. They marched through a quadrangle and enter¬ 
ed another building. They went straight into an ofiice,. 
where a very important-looking man. covered with medals,, 
sat in an casy-chair. There was a lot of saluting and 
clicking of heels. 

The aviator pointed at Sam and said something and! 
the man witli the medals started at sight of him, and 
then came up and spoke to him in English. 

” ^\’llat is vour name ? Where do vou come from ? 

r ^ 

Your age? The name and birthplace of your parents?” 

He seemed intensely interested, and also pulled his 
hair and beard to see if they came off. So well and 
naturally did he and the awiator speak English that after 
a voluble cross-examination they drew apart, and continu¬ 
ed the conversation in that language. And the extra¬ 
ordinary conversation was of this nature: 

“ It is a most remarkable resemblance,” said the man 
with medals. But what do you want me to do with liim, 
Hausemann? ” 

“ The idea came to me suddenly, excellency.” rejdied 
the aviator. ” and you may consider ft worthless. It is 
just this. The resemblance is so amazing. Paul Jouperts 
has given us more valuable information than any one at 
present in our service. And the English know that. 
Tliere is an award of twenty-five thousand francs on his 
head. Twice they have captured him. and eacii time he 
escaped. All the company commanders and their staff 
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have his photograph. He is a serious thorn in their 
flesh. 

“ Well? ■’ replied the man with the medals. 

“ !^«g^^es'tion is this. To-morrow, as you know, 
the English arc attacking Hill 701, which we ha\e for 
tactical reasons decided to evacuate. If' after the attack 
thev find wlut they believe to be tlic dead body of Paul 
jouperts in. say, the second lines, they will take no 
further trouble in the matter. .And when thev think he 
is dead. Paul loujX'rts will be able to prosecute his labours 
undisturbed.” 

The man with the medals twirled his moustache and 
looked thoughtfully at his colleague. 

" Where is Paul at the nuunent? ” he asked. 


“ He is acting as a gardener at the Convent of St. 
Eloise at .Maillcton-en-haut, which, as you know, is one 
hundred metres from the headquarters of the British 
central army staff.” 

The man witli the medals tonk two or three rapid 
turns up and down the room. Then he said: 

“Your plan is excellent. Hausemann. The only 
point of difticult)- is that the attack started this morning.” 
This morning!” exclaimed the other. 

'■ The English attacked unexpectediv .at dawn, 
hace already evacuated the first line. We shall 

Site™ I h" « '^'^'■en-fifty. It is now ten- 

nitecn. Ihere may be just time.” 

bnJ^' «'(l<lenly at old Sam in the w.av that a 

*how, Lt'cr^lS 

speaking ih German, he added: 
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“ It is worth trying, and if it succeeds, the higher 
authorities shall hear of your lucky accident, and inspira¬ 
tion. Herr Hauscniann. Instruct Lieutenant Schutz to 


send the old fool by two orderlies to the east extremity 
of trench .18. Keej) him there till tlie order of evacua¬ 
tion is given. Then shoot him, but don't disfigure him, 
and lay him out face upwards.” 

1 he aviatf)r saluted and withdiew, accompanied by 
bis \ iclim. Old Sam had not understood the latter part 
of the conversation, and be did not catch quire all that 
was said in Lngli.sh, but he felt that Sf)niehow things 
were iHjt beemning too promising, and it was time to 
assert himself. So be remarked wln-n they got outside: 


” Xow. )of)k here, mister, when am 


gom 


back to 


my turnips ? ” 


Ami the aviator replied with a pleasant smile: 

“ Do not be distnrl)ed. old grandfather: you shall 
.get back to the soil <(uite soon.” 

In a few moments )ie foitml himself in a large grey 
car. accompanied by four soldiers. The aviator left him. 
The country was !)arren and horrible, full of great pits 
and rents, and be conM hear the roar of artillerv and 
tiie sbricic of shells. Overhead, aeroplanes were buzzing 
angrily. He seemed to be suddenly transported from the 
Kingdom of (lod to the Pit of Darkness. Me wondered 


whether the vicar bad enjoyed the beans, He could not 
imagine beans growing here, beans, ay!'or anvthing else. 
If this was a foreign country, give him dear old England. 

, <^^r-r-r-r.Bang! Something exploded just at 

the rear of the car. The .^oldier.s <hxked. and one of them 
pushed him m the stomach and swore. 


” An uglv-Iooking 

Or ^ 

twenty )ears younger 


lout.” he thought. 
giv 9 him a punrl: 


“If I was 
in the eye 
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that would make him sit up.' Tlu- n u tv 

The car came to a halt by a broken ^^a 11. 1 be i-. t> 
hurried out ami divc<l behind a mound. Me wa^ pulled 
down a kind of shaft and found himself m a room Innie.l 
underground, where three more Merman ofhcers wne 
drinking and smoking. The soldiers saluted and handed 
a tvpe-wrilicn despatch. Tlie ofncers looked at hini 
drunkenlv, and one came up and pulled his beard and 
spat in his face, and called him “ an English swmc.' He 
then shouted out some instructions to the soldiers, and 
they led him out into the narrow trench, t )ne walked 
Iwliind him and occasionally prodded him with the butt- 
end of a gun. The trendies were half full of water, 
and reeked of gases, pow<ler. and decaying matter. Shells 
were constantly bursting overhead, and in ))laces tltc 
trenches had crumbleil and were nearly blocked up. 1 bey 
stumbled on. sometimes falling, sometimes dodging 
moving masses and occasionallv crawling over ilie <!tad 
bodies of men. At last they reached a deserted looking 
trench, and one of the soldiers pushed liim into the comer 


of it and growled something, and then disappeared round 
the angle. Old Sam was e.xhausted. He lav panting 
against the mud wall, expecting every minute to be blown 
to pieces by one of those infernal things that seemed to 
be getting more and more insistent. The din went on 
for nearly twenty minutes, and he was alone in the 
trench. He fancied he heard a whistle amidst the din. 
Suddenly one of the soldiers who had accompanied him 
came stealthily round the corner. And there was a look 
in his eye old Sam did not like. When lie was within 
five yards the soldier raised his rifle and ] 3 ointed it a!t 
Sams body. Some instinct impelled the old man at that 
. instant to throw himself forward on his face. As he 


did so. ho was conscious of a tcnihlo explosion, and 
lie had ju>t time to olisorve tlie soldier falling in a heap 
near him, when he lost consciousness. 

His consciousness aiipearcd to return to him with a 
snap. Me was lying on a plank in a hnilding, and he 
heard someone say: 

“ I Ik-Ncvc the old hoy's English.’* 

He looked round. There were a lot of men lying 
there and others in khaki and white overalls were busy 
amongst them, fie sat iq) and rubbed his head, and 
said: 

*■ Hi, mister, where am I now?” 

Someone laughed, and a young man came up and 

said: 

“Well, old thing, you were very nearly in the next 
world. Who are vou?” 

Someone else came up, and the two of them were 
discussing him. One of them said: 

He’s quite ail right. He was only knocked out. 
Better* take him to the colonel. He may be a spy.” 

The other came up, and touched his shoulder, and 
remarked; 

“Can vou walk, uncle?” 

He replied: 

“ Ay. I can walk all right.” 

“ That’s an old sport! ” 

The \()nng man took his arm and helped him out of 
the room into a courtyard. They entered another room 
where an elderly, kind-faced officer was seated at a desk. 
The officer looked up and exclaimed: 

‘‘Good God! IVadshaw, do you know who you’ve 
got there ? ” 

The younger one said. “No. Who, sir?” 
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“Why! it's Paul Jouperts!" exclaimed the clonel. 

"Paul louperts! Great Scott! 

The older officer a(iarc>sed himself to Sa.u. He 

“Well, we've got you once more, Paul. We shall 
have to he a little more careful this time. 

The younger otlicer said: 

•• Shall 1 detail a squad, sir?" 

"Wc can't shoot without a court-martial.” rci»hed 

the kind-faced senior. 

Then Sam interpolated: 

“Look here. sir. I'm sick of all this. My name 
isn't Paul. Mv name is Sam. 1 was thinnin’ a line of 
turuips.” 

Both officers hurst out laughing, and the younger 
'one said: 


“Good! damn good! Isn’t it amazing, sir, the way 
they not only learn the language, but even take the trouble 
to learn a dialect? ” 


The older man busied himself with some papers. 

” Well, Sam,” he remarked, ” you shall be given a 
chance to prove your identity. Our methods are less 
drastic than those of your Boche masters. What part of 
England are you supposed to come from? I.^t’s see 

how much you can bluff us with your tojxigraphical 
knowledge.” 

I was thinnin’ a line of turnips this morning at 

half-past seven on Mr. Dodge’s farm at Halvesham, 

when one of these aeroplanes came right down among 

the swedes. I told him to get clear of that, when the 

fdlow got out of the car and drew a revolver and he said, 
You must company me*. ” 

Yes, yes,” interrupted the senior officer; “thaPs 
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ail very good. Xow tell me. where is Halveshain? What 
is the name of the iiK'al xicar? I'm sure vou’d know 
that." 


I sit under the Reverend David Pryce, mister, and 
a God-teann man lie lie. I took liini a cookin' of beans 
only yesterday. I work for .Mr. Dodge—he owns Green¬ 
way .Manor and ha> a slnd-farni at Newmarket, tliey 
sav." 


“ C harlic Dodge?'* asked the younger ofiker. 

le {• \'ou write and ask him if he 
knows old .Sam (iates." 


1 he two -officers looked .at each other, and the older 
one looked at Sam more doselv. 

“ It's very extraordinary." he remarked. 

Everybody knows Charlie Dodge," added the 
younger officer. 

It was at that moment that a wave of genius swept 
over old Sam. He put his hand to his head, and suddenly 
jerked out: I 

hat s more. I can tell you where thi.s Paul is. 
He’s acting gardener in a convent at." 

He puckered up his brow and fumbled with his hat 
and then got out; 

" iMighteno.” 

The older officer gasped. 

" Mailleton-en-haut! Good God! What makes you 
say that, old m.'in ? " 

Sam tried to give an .account of his experience and 

things he had lieard said by the German officers. But 

be was getting tired, and he broke off in the middle 
to say ; 

“ Ye haven’t a bite of something to eat, I suppose, 
mister, and a glass of beer? T usually have my dinner at 
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twelve o’clock.” 

Both the officers laughed, and the older said: 

“Get some food. Bradshaw, and a bottle of beer 
from tire mess. We'll keep this oUl man here. I le m- 
terests me.” 

While the younger man was doing this, the chiet 
pressed a button and summoned another junior officer. 

“Gateshead.” he remarked, “ring up G.H.Q. and 
instruct them to arrest the gardener in that convent at 
the top of the hill, and tlien to rei>ort.” 

The officer saluted and went <mt. and in a few 
minutes a tray of hot food and a large hottlc of beer was 
brought to the old man and he was left alone in the 
corner of the room to negotiate this welcome compensa¬ 
tion. .^nd in the execution he did himself and his county 
credit. In the meanwhile the officers were very busy. 
People were coming and going .and examining maps and 
telephone l)ells were ringing furiously. Tliey did not 
disturb old Sam's gastronomic operations. He cleaned 
up the mess tins and finished the last drop of beer. The 
senior officer found time to offer him a cigarette, but 
be replied: 

Thank you kindly, but I’d ratlier smoke my pi^ie.” 

The colonel smiled, and said: 

” Oh. all 'Hglit; Smoke away.” 

He lighted up, and the fumes of the shag permeated 
1 1 C room. Someone opened another window, and the 

young officer who had addressed him at first suddenlv 
looked at fijin and exclaimed: 

Imuxeiit. by God! You couldn't get shag like that 
anywhere but -in Norfolk.” 

over an hour later when another 
officer entered, and saluted. 
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Message from sir,” he said. 

"Well?" 

They have arrested the gardener at the convent of 
St. Eloise. and thev have every reason to believe that he 
is the notorious Paul Jouperts.” 

The colonel stood up, and his eyes beamed. He 
came over to old Sam and shook his hand. 

"Mr. Gates,” he said, “you are an old brick. You 
will probably hear more of this. You have probably 
been the means of delivering something very useful into 
our hands. "N'our own honour is vindicated. A loving 
government will probably award you five shillings or a 
Victoria Cross, or something of that sort. In the mean¬ 
time, what can I do for you?” 

Old ^am scratched his chin. 

“ I want to get back home,” he said. 

"Well, even that might be arratiged." 

" I want to get back home in time for tea.” 

" What time do you have tea? ” 

" Five o’clock or thereabouts” 

I see.” 

A kindly smile came into the eyes of the colonel. 
He turned to anotlier officer .standing hv the table, and 
said: 


" Kaikes, is anyone going across this afternoon with 
despatches ? " 

“ ■^'es. sir," rejilieil the other officer. " Commander 
Jennings is leaving at three o’clock.” 

" You might ask him to come and see me.” 

Within ten mintites a young man in a flight-com¬ 
mander’s uniform entered. 

" Ah. Jennings! ” said the colonel, "here is a little 
altair which concerns the honour of the British army. 
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r^’rlnrW Can YOU take a passenger. ,,11 

The young man threw hack hi. hca.l ami 
“Lord!’’ he exclaimed. “What an old .p • . 

I expect I can jn.t manage it. Where k the Cod-for¬ 
int^'mdnance-map ol Norfolk (^hichhmlheen 

cai>tured from a German officer) was produced, and the 

young man studied it closely. 

At three o’clock precisely, old Sam, findmg h.mself 

something of a hero and quite glad to escape from the 

embarrassment which this position cntadei . once n 


sped skywards in an aeroplane. 

At' twenty mirndes to five lie landed once more 

•amongst Mr. Dodge's swedes. The lireezy young airman 

shook hands with him and departed inland. Old Sam sat 


down and surveyed the field. 

“A nice thing, I must say." he mutiercd to hmisdt 

as he looked along the lines of unthinned turnip^'- c 
still had twenty minutes, and so he went slowly along 
and completed a line which he had begun in the morning. 
He then deliberately packed up bis dinner thing^^ -and bis 

tools, and started out for home. 

As he came round the corner of StilUvay s Meadow 
and 'the cottage came in view, his niece stepped out of 
the copse with a basket on her arm. 

"Well” she said, "is there any news?” 

It was then that old Sam became really irritated, 
"News!” he said. "News! drat the girl! What 
^lews should there be? Sixty-nine years I’ve lived in 
these parts, hoeing and weeding and thinning, and minding 
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Charlie Dod^e slieejL Am 1 one o’ these story-book 
folk having news happen to me all the time? Isn’t it 
enough, you silly, to earn enough to buy a bite to eat, 
and a glass o’ beer, and a place to rest your head at night, 
without always wantin’ news, news, news! I tell you, it’s 
this that leads you to half the troubles in the world.” 

And turning his back on her. he went fuming up 
the hill. 




Stacy Aumonier MS?'?— ) is a wcM-known writer of short 
stories. He writes witli a very human touch which is well brought 
out ill the st<iry, /I Snurct' of frril'ilion. 

“The Cowman” : tlic name of the village inn 

up his sleeve: cniK^alcd, but ready for production at need. 

dratted: a mild form of cursed, not to l>e imitated. 

Gott: (German) God. 

mad as a March hare: from the frolicsome gambols of the 
hare during the ‘breeding starfon in xTarch. x 

award on his head: a reward offered for'his capture. - 
Herr: (German) Mr. ' ^ 

make him sit up: make him take notice—(slang e.xprSssjc^). 
detail a squad: anangc for a firing part>\ 

Boche: Gcinian,^' 

sit under: attend the preaching of. 

a brick: a warmly approved person (slang). 

Victoria Cross: a highly-prized decoration, given for bravery. 



